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preface 


in pursuance of the recommendations of the Rau Court of Enquiiy, 
Family Budget Enquiries were, conducted on tmifonn lines in selectctl 
industrial centres in India during 1944 — 46 by the Government of 
India with a view to constructing and maintaining reliable Consumer 
Price Index Numbers for different centres. With the passage of time 
the consrmiption pattern of working class had undergone considerable 
change and it was felt tliat the existing Consumer Price Index Nundiers 
should bo revised on the basis of new weighting diagrams. It was, 
therefore, decided by the Planning Commission that fresh Family 
Living Surveys in 50 important industrial centres (factory, mining and 
plantations) basctl on the latest scientific principles should be conductml 
during the Second Plan period. This task was entnisted to the Lab^iur 
Bureau, Ministry of Labour and Employment. A Working Group consis- 
ting of representatives of Indian Statistical Institute, .National Sample 
Survey, Central Statistical Organisation and the Labour Bureau was 
accordingly setup for deciding all technical details for the planning and 
conduct of the Enquiries. The Enquiries were conducted in 1958-59 in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Technical Advisory 
Committee ou Cost of Living Index Numbers sot up by Government 
and keeping in view the principles laid down by the I.L.O. 

2. Unlike the 1944 — 46 Enquiries which mainly consisted of collection 
of data on Income and Expenditure of working class households, the scope 
of the 1958-59 Enquiries was enlarged so as to inoludo a study of other 
aspects of the Level of Living in addition to Income and Expendi- 
ture. 

3. The coUectiou of data was entrusted to the National Sample 
Survey during its 14th round (except for Bombay centre and centres 
in West Bengal where the field work was done by I.S.l. Field Branch) 
and tabulations relating to Family Budget (hita to the Indian Statis- 
tical Institute, Calcutta. The drafting of the Reports and the tabulation 
of data relating to Level of Living were the responsibility of the Labour 
Bureau. 

4 . This report relates to the Enquiries conducted in Kolar Gold 
Field centre. A general Report dealing mainly with the technical as|>octs 
of the Enquiries is being brought out separately. The present Report 
M/SaeSDofLB— 3(»} 



consists of two Farts. Fart I containf a discussion of Family Budget 
data while Fart 11 analyses data relating to other aspects of the Ijevel of 
Living. 

6. The primary responsibility of drafting this report devolved on 
Shri Baldev Frasad, Itesearch Officer, assisted byS/Shri A.B. Nag 
and H. K. Gogna Investigators Grade 1, under the guidance and super- 
vision of Shri L. B. Varma, Deputy Director. My thanks are due to the 
National Sample Survey, the Indian Statistical Institute, the Central 
Statistical Organisation, the State Governments and the various Emp- 
loyers’ and Workers’ Organisations for their kind co-operation in the 
conduct of the Enquiries. Thanks are also due to the working class 
households but for whose active co-operation it would not have been 
possible to collect the requisite data relating to the various facets of 
family living. 

6. The views expressed in this Report are not those of the Govern- 
ment of India. 


K. C. SEAL 
Director 

Labour Bureau, 

Clkbemont, Simia-4: 

Dated the 22nd December ^ 1965. 
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Chapter I 


SCOPE AND METHOD OF THE SUEVEY 
1*1. Family living study 

Family living studies aim at tHe collection and analysis of data on 
consumption pattern and other aspects of living conditions in respect of 
families of a specified population group. The surveys conducted for this 
purpose provide scope for the collection of a wide range of data from the 
famih'es. When attention is focussed on a limited aspect only, the surveys 
become specialised surveys, such as family budget surveys, where the 
bulk of the data collected relate to consumption expenditure. Other 
illustrations of such specialised surveys are food consumption surveys, 
health surveys, labour force surveys, demographic surveys, education 
surveys and housing sarveys. Although in each case the specialised 
survey lays emphasis on a particular problem, some more general infor- 
mation, such as the economic status of the family, is firequently included in 
order to facilitate the analysis of the data collected during the specialised 
surveys. In recent years the tendency has been to widen the scope of 
family living surveys to multi-subject surveys laying equal emphasis 
on a broad spectrum of data, combining two or more major topics, such 
as fajlnily chariKiteristics, income, employment, education, housing, nutri- 
tion, health, etc. Through such multi-subject surveys, family living 
studies can be put to manifold uses. These may be used to provide 
material for research into the behaviour patterns of different groups of 
the population. They can also supply the basic data needed for policy- 
making in oonnection^with social and economic planning which may 
include the establishment of norms or the determination of needs, in 
preparation for social and economic measures, as well as for the assess- 
ment of the impact of policy decisions already applied in implementing 
welfare programmes. developing coirntries Ifire India, which are 
engaged in plftTi-ning programmes, the data collected through family 
living surveys can be used to fill gaps in the existing information and to 
provide checks on the completeness of the existing data. 

In its widest sense, a family living survey should yield data fox an 
analysis of the level of living of a particular population group. An idea of 
the q>ectrom of data needed for such an analysis can be had fiNun 
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tlio following main componcots of the level of living given by the U. N. 
Coiiunit.l oo of Exi>erts on International Definition and Measurement of 
Standards and Levels of Living, 1954.* 

(i) Health, including demographic conditions; 

(//) Food and nutrition; 

{ni) Education, including literacy and skills; 

{iv) Conditions of work; 

(tf) lilniplojnncnt situation; 

{vi) Aggregate consumption and savings; 

( cti) Transport afeion; 

{viii) Tfonsing, including household facilities; 

(?>) Clothing; 

(;<•) Uccreatioii and entertiiinment; 

(j.’/) Social security; and 
(xii) llmuuu freedoms. 

in conducting the family living surveys in this country during 1958- 
59, ////cr/dm in Kolar Gold Field, an attempt wag made to cover many of 
th(j (•(»inponeiiis given above. At the same time, the object of deriving a 
weigliiing diagram for new scries ofconsniuor price index numbers for 
the respective ccutres was kept in view. For the latter purpose, the 
relevan t data are those which are usually covered in a specialised family 
])udge,t survey. In this Report, the data on family budget survey have 
been dis(;ussed separately in Part. I and the data collected on other 
coin[)oneiits of level of living have been presented in Part II. 

1*2. Description cf the survey 

The present survey in Kolar Gold Field was part of an integrated 
sell Mucj ol tamily living surveys among industrial workers at bOf important 
fa ’ion’, mining and plantation centres under the Second Five Year 
plan. The details rcjgaiding origin, scope, design, etc., of the present 
surveys will be, published in a separate report, as they happen to be 
common for .all the 50 centres. A few important details, are, however, 
di3ous.scd here bi iofiy in order to bring out the significance of the data for 
the Kolar Gold Field Centro present^ in this Report. 

*Jlep<>r(, «n Intemntional Definition and jj^foaButement of Standards and Levels 
»f la\ing, L'.X. 1954. 

t rho \ht of oO centroH is givem in Appendix 1. 
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1*21. Organisation of Hie survey 

The working class family living survey was sponsore<J by t he Labour 
Bureau, Ministry of liabour and Employment, Government of India. 
The technical details of the survey were worked out under the guidance 
of a Technical Advisory Committee on Cost of Living Index Numbers 
consisting of the representatives of the Ministries of Labour and Employ- 
ment, Food and Agriculture and Finance, the Planning Conrmission, 
the National Sample Survey Directorate, the Department of Statistics 
(C.S.O.), the Indian Statistical Institute aiid the Reserve Rank of 
India. The field W’ork was entrusted to the Directorate of National 
Sample Survey and processing and tabulation of data coll<‘ctcd in 
Schedule ‘A’ (Family Budget) to the Indian Statistical Institute, 
Calcutta. The tabulations of (lata colhicted in Schedule ‘R’ (Level of 
Living) was done in the Labour Bureau. Analysis of tlie data, juiblica- 
tion of Reports on the results of the surveys and const met ion and 
maintenance of new series of consumer price index nuinbei-s were the 
responsibilities of the Labour Bureau. 

1 *22. Definition of a ivorking doss family 

A working class family was the basic unit of the survey. A lainily 
was defined in terms of sociological and economic considerations as consis- 
ting of persons ; 

(») generally related by blood and marriage or adoption ; 

(m) usually living together and/or served from the same kitchen; 
and 

(Hi) pooling a major part of their income and/or depending on a 
common pool of income for a major part of their expendittire. 

Relatives and friends, besides wife and children, living with i he 
family and depending on the common family pool for their expendi- 
ture were considered family members. On the other hand, domesl ic 
servants and paying guests were generally (‘xcludcd from the concept 
but they were taken to constitute separate families within the house- 
hold. Care was taken to include temporary absentees such as family 
members on tour or on visit to relatives or friends, or in hospital. Casual 
guests were not considered to bo family members even though they 
might have stayed with the family for a fairly long period. In a messing 
group, where the members pool^ a part of their income only for mes.s- 
ingf generally each member was treated as a separate family. 
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A working class family was defined as one which derived 60 per cent, 
or more of its income daring the specifiied calendar month thzoagh 
manual work in a factory, mine or plantation covored by the Fac^rioa 
Act, 1948j the Mines Act, 1952, or the Plantations Labour A<^> 
as the case may be. The survey in Kolar€k>ld Field, which was a mining 
centre, covert families deriving a major part of their income ^m 
manual employment in registered mines only. Manual work was defined 
on the basis of classifi^cation of occupations. Thus, a job though essen- 
tially involving physical labour but requiring a certain level of general^ 
professional, scientific or technical education was classified as “non- 
manual”. On the other hand, jobs involving physical labour but not 
requiring much of educational (general, scientific, technical or otherwise) 
background were treated as ‘manual’ work. 

1*23. Delimitation of area 

The geographical area to be covered in the course of the survey at a 
centre was decided in consultation with local organisations — ^both official 
and non-official, Municipalities or Corporations and other knowledgeable 
authorities during a preliminary survey conducted in December 1957 — 
February, 1968. At Kolar Gold Field Centre, the following localities were 
selected for the purpose of the survey : — 

(i) Labour colonies of the Champion Eeef Mine, Mysore Mine, 
Nandi Droog Mine and the K.G.F. Electricity Department. 

{ii) The noighboming villages of Andersonpot, Champion Reef, 
Gollapalli, Kottur, Kambliyor, Maskam, Oorgraum, Robert- 
sonpet, Chinnapalli and Andirsonpet. 

1*24. Design of survey 

Two types of sampling methods, viz., tenement sampling and pay- 
roll sampling were follow^ for getting down to the ultimate units of the 
fSamily living survey, viz., the families. The choice between the two 
metiiods depended upon operational convenience. Thus, at a centre 
where working class population was concentrated in definite areas, 
which could be located and demarcated without much difficulty^ 
tenement sampling was followed. On the other hand, if the working 
class population in a centre was found to be loosely dispersed, the 
pay-roU sampling became operationally more conveni^t and econo- 
mical. On the basis of a preliminary survey, conducted in December 1957 
— ^February, 1958, it was decided to adopt tenement sampling 4t Kolar 
Gold Field Centre. 
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The sample size foi a centre was determined on the basis of the 
‘nninber of industrial workers^ the t 3 rpe of sampling followed, the work- 
load manageable b)f an Investigatoi, and the required precision of 
weights to be derived from Schedule *A’ for consumer price index 
numbers. The sample size originally fixed for the survey at Kolar Gold 
Field was 180 families to be canvassed for Schedule *A’ and 60 families to 
be canvassed for Schedule *B’. The number of schedules finally collected 
and tabulated was 179 Schedule ’A’ and 60 Schedule *B’. The difference 
between the number of sampled families originally fixed and the 
number of families finally covered in respect of Schedule *A’ was due 
either to exclusion at the tabulation stage of a surveyed family not 
belonging to working class or rejection of a schedule because of un- 
satisfactory data, etc. 

The two samples drawn for Schedule ‘A* and ‘B’ were mutuidly 
exclusive because canvassing of both the schedules &om the same sampled 
families would have caused fatigue both to the Investigators and in- 
formants. The whole sample was staggered over a period of 12 months 
ev^y so as to eliminate the seasonal effects on the consumption pattern. 
The selection of sample was done in two stages. In the tot stage the 
labour colonies or blocks or sub-areas within labour colonies, were 
grouped together within each luine to form blocks of 100 houses each. 
From the list of these blocks and villages or parts of villages, 2 indepen- 
dent ^tematio samples of 18 blocks or villages each were selected 
and were grouped into 6 sets of 3 each in a systematic manner before 
allotting to the months of survey. Each of the 12 clusters sampled for an 
Investigator was assigned to a particular month of enquiry b^r a random 
process. The second stage unit for selection was a working class family. 
Each month, the Investigator listed all the families in the cluster allotted 
to that month by house to house visit and classified them as work- 
ing class families and other.-. While listing, information was also 
collected on the family size, the expenditure class to which it belonged 
and the State of origin of the head of the family. The two expenditure 
classes were those with expenditure less than Bs. 60*00 p.m. and others. 
This information was used to arrange the working class families in the 
duster, first by family size (single-member families and others) and within 
this class by expenditure class and within these by the State of origin. 
Those belongrng to the State of origin of the majority of families in the 
cluster were put in one class and the rest formed the other class of State 
of origin. A simple systematic sample of 20 working class families was 
drawn from this arranged list. Every fourth family in this sample was 
contacted for filling Schedule ‘B’ and the remaining three for Schedule 
•A*. 



U25. Period of survey 

Afi mentioned earlier, the survey was designed to cover a period ot 
12 mouths at each centre. The period for the working class family liring 
survey at Kolar Gold Field Centre was September, 1968 to August, 
1S59. 

1-2G. Mi lhod of survey 

The ‘Interview Method’ was followed for the collection of data as a 
lar're pori iem of the population coveml consisted of illiterate workers who 
couli) not bo expected to reply to mailed questionnaires or to maintain 
a<rc!>iiuts. Moreover, the quesi ionnaire covered a wide range of subjects, 
accurate replies some of which could not be had without explaining in 
person the signilicance of the questions to the respondents. 

1 *27. Diffieullies in the cellecHmi of data 

The employers an<l employees evinced keen interest in the survey 
and extended full co-operation to the. Investigators of the Directorate of 
National Sample Survey, who w'cre entrusted with the field work. It took 
thr«'-e to four hours to complete Schedule ‘A’. The detailed itemised 
break-down of con umption and ex|>enditure in many of the blocks, 
e.g. clothing, medical care, personal care, education and reading, 
recreation and amusements, transport and communication, subscription, 
personal eficcts, taxes and interest, was quite irksome to the workers. 
Information on the consumption of liquor and othoi intoxicants was 
furnished by the workers with groat reluctance. 



Chapter 2 

ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF THE CENTRE 
2*1. Inlroductory 

The Kolar Gold Field is the only Gold Mining Cent ro of inijwr'jinco 
in India. This has been a major f.ourcc of rcvcinic to the Govdrnmoiil of 
My -ore in n>yalty and taxation Tliis is sitnaled at a distance of GO miles 
from Bai galore by road. Wliat was once a liiMTcn and desolate ase;', is 
now prosperous town, the third largest in the 8lat(M i My ;oiv, wi ll 
most of the conveniencesi and instilidions of modern li'v. It cover,; en 
area of about 77 Sq. kilometres including the surr«>nnd:»j" 83 viHs-gcs 
out of which 7 villages are administered directly and tho reniainii'.;.; 7G 
villages indirectly by the Sanitary Board, Kolar Gold Field. 

2*2. Population 

According to 1961 Census, the population of Kolar Gold Field was 
about 1*47 lakhs. The population of Kolar Gold Field ha:; r -gislm wl a 
steady increase since 1901, the only exceptions being 10.31 and lOGI when 
there was a slight decrease as compared to the previous census ycai-. 

Table 2*1 




Year 






I’opulat i'Hi* 

vari;j|i"rj 

1001 .. 


• • 

e • 


• . 

70,87-1 


1911 .. 


• • 

• e 


- - 

83,713 


1921 . . 


• • 

• • 


• • 

87,682 

-h4-70 

1931 . . 


e • 

e • 


• • 

85,103 

-21)4 

1941 . . 


• • 

e • 


• ». 

1,33,859 

+57-29 

1901 . . 


• • 

• • 


• • 

1,50,084 

+ 18-84 

1961 


■ ■ 

• • 


• ■ 

1,40,811 

—7-71 


♦Source: (.'eiisiui of India, 1951 — Volume I— Part Il-A. Figui-us* f(»r 1961 have bmi 
ahen from Census of India, Paper No. 1 of 1962. 
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2*3. Work^ (Hass areas 

The working class population at Kolai Gold Field is concentrated in 
the following areas: — 

1. Champion Beef Mines 

2. Mysore Mine 

3. Nandi Droog Mine 

4. The adjoining villages of Andersonpet, Champion Beef, 

GU)Ilapalli, Kottur, Kambliyor, Maskam. Oorgaum, Bobert- 
sonpet, Chinnapalli and Andirsonpot. 

2*4. Working doss markets 

The market and stores patronised predominantly by the working 
class population in Kolar Gold Field are: — 

1. Bobertsonpct market 

2, Champion Beef Co-operative Store, Nandi Droog Co-operative 

Store and Mysore Mine Co-operative Store. 

The above market and Co-operative Stores have been selected for the 
collection of retail prices for the now series of Consumer Price Index Num- 
bers for Kolar Gold Field Centre. 

2*5. General charadenslics of working doss populal ion — survey residts 

2*51. Industries 

According to the survey the estimated number of working class 
families (as defined for the purpose of the survey) in Kolar Gold Field was 
about 14 thousands. The estimated number of employees in these families 
was about 17 thousands. A distribution of these employees by industries 
and in each industry by sox and adults/childrcn is given in the following 
table. In column 7, average monthly income per employe^ from paid 
employment in different industries, as reported by the families, is also 
given. 
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Tabi^ 2*2 

Distribution of emj^ayees {including ttpprentices) by industries and 

other detaih 


Industry 


Percentage distribution of Total Average 

employees by sex and adults/ number monthly 

children of income 

^ employ- per 

Men Women Children Total ees employee 

(osti- from 
mated) paid 

employ- 

ment 


(Rs.) 


Number 

of 

employ. 

ees 

(unesti- 

mated)* 


1 2 3 45678 


Mining of gold and silver 

ores .. .. 97-38 2*62 .. ICOOO 15,828 106 09 199 

Distribution of electric 

energy .. .. 100 00 .. .. 100 00 333 159-63 5 

Rest .. .. 81-99 .. 18-01 100-00 370 31-97 5 

All .. 97-09 2-51 0-40 100-00 16,531 106-37 209 

Number of employees 

(unestimated)* . . 202 6 1 209 


A majority of workers (about 96 per cent.) was employed in the mining 
of gold and silver ores. Women employees constituted about 2 • 6 per cent, 
of the total and all were employed in the mining of gold and silver ores. 
The proportion of children (upto the age of 14 years) was negligible. 

The average monthly income per employee from paid employment 
was Bs. 106*37, the highest (Bs. 169*63) being in the distribution of 
electric energy. 


Table 2*3 gives, by major occupations, the percentage distribution 
of employees by sex and adults/chil<ken, total number of employees and 
average monthly income per employee from paid emplo 3 rment. 


* Unestimated figures stand for sample totals and estimated figures are the population 
estimates derived from the sample totals. This is how the expression will be us^ in all 
other tables of Part I of the Report. Where nothing is mentioned, the figures should be 
taken as **eBtimated figures”, 

M/S268DofIiB— 3 
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Table 2*3 

Percentage distribution of emjAoyees {including apprentices) bg 
oceupatim. and other details 

Average Number 

Percentage distribution of ein- Total monthly of 
ployoes b}' sex an<l adiilts/children number income em- 

()rcu])aliiin i ^ — ^ of per ployees 

Men Women (‘hikiren Total em- em- (iinesti- 






plnyees 

pli>yee 

from 

paid 

einploy- 

(Rs.) 

mated) 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

Miners 

96 08 

3-92 

.. 10000 

7,183 

92-79 

91 

1 )ri 1 Ic rs — ini nes anti 
<liiaiTics 

100 (HJ 


.. 10000 

240 

131-82 

4 

Miners and qiiarrymon -- 
rest 

100-00 


.. 100-00 

4,549 

110-12 

48 

Electricians and related 
electrical and cloctrn- 
ni(? wiirhers 

100-00 


.. 100-00 

740 

147 01 

11 

Cleaners, swecjicrs and 
watermen 

00-00 

40 00 

.. 100-00 

:i:i3 

180 04 

5 

Host 

98 08 


1-92 100-00 

3,480 

113-05 

50 

All occupations 

97 09 

2-51 

0-40 100- 00 

16,531 

100-37 

209 

Number of employees 
(iinest.i mated) 

202 

0 

1 209 


•• 



About 43 jicr cent, of tlie employties worked as miners and about 
28 per eent. as miners and quarrymen-rest. 


Only in case of miners the average monthly income from paid 
employment per employee was less than the overall average for all occu- 
pations. 

2*63. Nature of emplagment and type of settlement 
Table 2 • 4 gives the percentage distribution of employees by number of 
days worked during the month, classified by (a) regular and casual em- 
ployment, and (b) settled or not settled. A settled person was defined as 
one who had permanently settled down at the place of survey, i.e., 
who had no enduring connections with his native place and had developed 
sentimental and permanent attachment to his present place of stay. 
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Table 2*4 

Percentage distribution of employees {indvding ap'prentices) by nature of 
employtmtit, type of s<Mement and nutnber of days worked 


Nature o f emx^l^’Vtnent Ty pe ( )t* set tioinen t Nu m l)er 

Number of days ^ -a- ^ ^ ^ ^ of 


worked during the 
month 

Regular 

(Visual 

Ail 

Settled 

Net 

settled 

employees 

(unesti- 

inated) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

ry 

6 

7 

0 

0-70 

47*72 

1-48 

0-76 

47-27 

4 

1—7 . . 

0-70 

. . 

0*69 

0*70 

. . 

2 

8—15 . . 

1-51 

• • 

1-49 

1 -52 

. . 

4 

16—19 .• 

.3-97 

. . 

3-00 

3-97 

. . 

11 

20—2.3 . . 

7-47 

26-14 

7-76 

7-89 

. . 

18 

24—27 . . 

78-64 

26-14 

77-83 

78-22 

52-73 

153 

28—31 .. 

6-95 


6-85 

6-94 


17 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100*00 

100-00 

209 

Percentago to total 

98-46 

1-54 

100*00 

98-44 

1 -56 


Number ol oinployees 
(uncstimatecl) . . 

205 

4 

2f)» 

205 

4 



Most of the employees (about 98 per cent.) were regular. About 2 
per cent, only were casual*. A little more than 98 per cent, of the 
employees wore settled at the centre. 


2*64. Family income 

The average monthly income per family of the population surveyed 
was Rs. 124*95. The estimated percentage distribution of families in 
different income groups is given in table 2*5. 

* The claasification of workcra into regular and caaiiiil waa done on a different basis 
from the one adopted in the ‘Occupational Wage Survey’ condiictod by the Labour 
Bureau in 1968-59 where the term caautvl was uaod in a more roatricted aenae. 
liyS268DofLB— 3(a) 
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Table 2*5 

Percentage distribution of families by monthly family income 

Percentage of 

Monthly family income families to 

total 


TjOss than Ils. .*!(■ 

Kb. 30 to loss than Its. GO 

Rs. 60 to lees than Rs. 00 . . . . . . . . . . 28*99 

Rs. 90 to Joss than Rs. 120 . . . . . . . . . . 43*34 

Rs. 120 to lees than Rs. 150 . . . . . . . . . . 9*51 

Rs. 150 to less than Rs. 210 .. .. .. .. .. 8*33 ' 

Rs. 210 and abovo .. .. .. .. .. 9*83 


Total .. 100*00 

No family had income of loss than Rs. 60 per month. About 43 per 
cent, of the families had income ranging from ‘Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120’ 
about 29 percent, ranging from ‘Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90’ and rest of the 
families had income of Rs. 120 and above per month. 

2- 66. Family size 

The average size of the family was 6*99 persons. The estimated 
distribiition of families in the different size groups is given in table 2 '6. 


Table 2*6 

Percentage distribution of families by size 


Family size (number of membors) 

Percentage of 

faiiiilios to 

total 

One 

2-37 

Two and three 

12*80 

Four and five 

28*16 

Six and seven 

33*37 

Above seven 

23*31 

Total 

100*00 


A large proportion of families (about 67 per cent.) consisted of more 
than six members. 





Chapter 3 

FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS 

3*1. Introductory 

Some general details of the vrorking class population in Kolar GK)ld 
Field have been discussed in the preceding chapter. An analysis of the 
important socio-economic characteristics of the working class families in 
Kolar Gold Field, as revealed by the survey, is presented below. 

3*2. Age, sex and marital status 

Table 3*1 gives the percentage distribution of family members by 
age, sex and marital status. 

Table 3*1 


Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and nuiriial 

sUUus 


Sox and marital statuH 

Number 

Ago (Years) 




Percen- 

tage 

distribu- 
tion 
of all 
members 

bers Below 6 — 15 — 

(unosti- 6 14 34 

mated) 

35— 

54 

55— 

59 

60— 65 

64 and 
above 

Total' 

1 

2 3 4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Men 








Unmarried 

363 31-46 43-80 24-45 

0-29 

, , 

, , 

. . 

100-00 

33-76 

Married 

185 .. .. 41-35 51-72 

2-54 

2-70 

1-69 

100-00 

17-18 

Widowed 

6 ..14-04 67-77 



17-29 

100-00 

0-46 

Divorced 






, , 

, , 

Separated 

I .. ..100-00 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-• 

100-00 

0-10 

Suh-total 

555 20-61 28-72 30-15 18-05 

0-85 

0-90 

0-72 

100*00 

51 -60 

Women 








Unmarried 

286 38-93 60-49 9-95 

0-63 



, , 

100-00 

25-91 

Married 

192 .. .. 78-86 

10-13 

0-39 

0-75 

0*88 

100-00 

17-70 

Widowed 

57 .. .. 6-25 42-92 

6-94 22-12 

21 -77 

100-00 

4-44 

Divorced 

3 .. ..68-28 31-72 



, , 

100-00 

0-22 

Separated 

3 .. ..28-1271-88 

-- 

-• 

-- 

100*00 

0-23 

Sub-total 

541 20-80 26-97 35-10 11-73 

0-78 

2-30 

2-32 

100-00 

48-50 

Total 

1,096 20-71 27-87 32-56 14-98 

0-81 

1-58 

1-49 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of members 








(unostimated) 

. . 213 290 359 

176 

11 

IS 

20 

1.090 



13 
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Taking all the family members at the centre, 51 ’5 per cent, were men 
and 48 * 5 per cent, women. Children of 14 years of age or below constituted 
about 49 per cent, of the total and persons of 55 years and above about 
4 per cent. Of the persons falling in the age-group, 15 to 54, about 62 per 
cent, were men and 48 per cent, women. In this age-group among men, 
34 per cent, were unmarried, 64 per cent, married and the rest were 
widowers and separated. Among women in the same age-group, 12 per 
cent, were unmarried, 76 per cent, married and the rest were widowed, 
divorced and separated. 

3*3. Religion and size 

Table 3*2 shows the distribution of families by religion and size giving 
a few more details such as average size of the family and average number 
of children per family. 

Table 3*2 


Percevt^e distribution of families by religion and size 


Size of family 



Religion 


t 

Hindi] ism 

C^hris- 

iianity 

Rest 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Olio 

, , 

2-21 

1 -1)3 

4-79 

2-37 

I’wo and throe 

. . 

15*45 

10-03 

. . 

12-8U 

Four and five 

. . 

2»'i2 

;'0-52 

1.3-74 

28-15 

Six and soven 

. . 

32-28 

2816 

50-70 

33-37 

Above seven . . 

•• 

20-?)4 

29-37 

24-68 

2.3-31 

Total 

•• 

100-()0 

100-00 

100-00 


Percentag© of families to total 

•• 

67 -Oil 

24 -so 

8-56 

100-00 

Average size of the fainily 

•• 

cc 

6-19 

6-40 

5*99 

Average number <»f children iier family 

• • 

2-88 

2-82 

3-40 

2-91 


There were about 33 per cent, and 28 per cent, families in size- 
classes of *siz and seven ’ and ‘four and five’ respectively. 
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3-4. Language and size 

Table 3-3 shows the percentage distribution of families by motlior- 
tongue and size giving a few more details such as average size and average 
number of children per family. 


Table 3-3 


Percentage distribution of families by nwtJier-lfynyue and size 


Size of iamily 


M'jthop-bmguo 


Tamil 

'Pelegu 

Retil. 

All"^ 


2 


4 

5 

One 

2:m 

. , 

4*01 

2*37 

Two and three 

9-87 

55 * 1>2 


12*80 

Four and iive 

29*29 

22*99 

22 -to 

28*15 

Six and seven 

:{2*93 

10*17 

59*20 

:w-;j7 

Above Htjve.n . . 

25*55 

11*22 

12*79 

2»-31 

Total 

HM)*On 

I00*(K) 

100*00 

100 00 

IVreentage of faniiliea to t<ital 

82*77 

8*24 

8*89 


Average size of the fainily 

017 

4*21 

5*92 

5*99 

Average number of ehiklreii j)er family 

:mm) 

1-78 

2*12 

2-»l 


Tamil speaking families fornuxl about 83 per cent, of the txital, Telegu 
speaking about 8 per cent, and the remaining about 9 per cent, of the 
families spoke other languages. 

3*5. Literacy 

The levels of literacy nniong family members by age and family income 
classes are presented in table 3-4. 
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Table 3*4 


Percentage distribulion of family members in various, monthly family 
income classes by age group and levels of literacy 


Age group and r 
educational standard *<30 30 — 

<00 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

60— 90— 120— 160— 210 and 

<90 <120 <160 <210 above 

All 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

(i) Age less than 5 years 

Below primary 

. . 

1-70 

6-61 

. . 

. . 

2-71 

3-18 

No education . . 

•• 

98-30 

94-49 

100-00 

100-00 

97-20 

96-82 

Total 


100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

KMl-OO 

100-lK) 

(ii) Age 5 years and above 
Illiterate 


67 •.14 

44-30 

29-44 

41-66 

26-89 

43-84 

Below primary . . 

• . 

26-26 

37 16 

48-64 

33-92 

o8-80 

35-09 

Primary 

, • 

12-66 

13-62 

13-90 

13-96 

19-74 

14-10 

Middle 

• • 

4-76 

3-82 

7-09 

10-47 

11-09 

6-08 

Matriculate 

• • 

• . 

1-20 

0-93 

. . 

3-48 

0-99 

Others 

•• 

-- 

-• 



-• 


Total 

•• 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


*Tlio sign in this and subsequent tables denotes 'loss than’. 


Only a negligible percentage of children aged less than 5 years had 
started receiving education. By and large, the percentage of illiterate 
members seemed to decline in higher income classes. On the other hand, 
the percentage of members having primary or middle standards of educa- 
tion was higher in higher income classes. 

3*6. Distribution of family members by age, sex and activity status 

Activity status is meant to distinguish among (a) those in gainful 
employment, (b) those not so occupied but seeking, and if not seeking then 
available for gainful employment and (c) those not in the labour force. 
The first major category covers employers, employees, apprentices, 
self-employed persons and unpaid family labour. The second category in- 
cludes the unemployed, i.e., persons seeking employment and persons 
not seeking, though available for employment. The last category compri- 
ses pensioners, students, women doing domestic work only, disabled per- 
sons, young children, those employed in non-gainful occupations, etc. 
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For each of the members of the sampled families information was 
collected on age, sex and activity status as on the day preceding the date 
of survey. The estimated distribution of all families of the defined working 
class popiilation group is given in table 3 • 5. 

Table 3'5 

Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and activity 

status 


Sex and 
aotivity status 


Number ^ ■ 

ofmem- Iklow 5 — 
ben 6 14 

(unosti- 
matod) 


Ago (Yean) 

- - 


15-^ 36— 66— 60— 66 
34 64 60 64 and 

above 


— — ^Pe^oeDtage 
Total distnbu- 

tiOD 

of all 
mem- 
bers 


1 


2 3 

4 5 6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

Mah 

Employer 

• • 








Employee 

Apprentioe 

Sw-employed 

• 

201 

.. 61*64 46*80 

1*93 

0*73 

, , 

100*66 

18*67 


2 

60-00 60-00 


, , 

, , 

100*00 

0-16 


• • • • 

• • • • • ■ 

, , 

, , 

• . 

, , 


Unpaid family labour 


• • • • 

• • . • • • 

• . 

• • 

. . 

• . 

, , 

Unemployed . . 


44 

11*33 86*91 2*76 


, , 


100-00 

3*60 

Not in labour foroo 


308 36 30 

40*02 9*66 2*37 

0*27 

1*12 

1*27 

100*00 

29*18 

Sub-total 

•• 

665 20*61 28*72 30*16 18*06 

0*86 

0*90 

0*72 

100*00 

61*60 

Female 

Employer 









Employee 

, , 

6 

.. 14*14 86*86 


. . 


100*66 

0*48 

Apprentioe 

Self-employed 

, , 

• • • • 





, , 

, , 


2 

..100*00 


, , 


100*00 

0*13 

Unpaid family labour 

, , 

. . • • 



. . 


. . 

. . 

Unemployed 

Not in labour foroo 

. . 

3 ..100 00 

630 21-16 27-46 35-00 10-80 

0-79 

2*34 

2*36 

100*00 

100*00 

0*23 

47*66 

Sub-total 

• • 

641 20*80 26*97 36-10 11*73 

0*78 

2*30 

2*32 

100*00 

48*60 

Total 

•• 

1,006 20*71 27*87 32*66 14*98 

0*81 

1*68 

1*49 

100*00 

100*00 


It has to be borne in mind that the universe covered in this case was 
only a particular section of the working class population in Kolar Gold 
Field comprising families which derived a major part of their income from 
employment in registered mines. Naturally, the percentage of unemployed 
was very small among this section of working class population and persons 
were either gainfully occupied or not in the labour force. Taking the whole 
working class population, the labour force participation was of the extent 
of about 23 per cent, consisting of gainfully occupied and unemployed 
categories. 
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3*7. Distribution of family me^nbers by age^ sex and ecommic status 

Economic status is meant to classify persons into earner, earning 
dependant and non-earning dependant. An earner was defined as one 
whose income was sufficient for his/her maintenance; an earning depen- 
dant as one whose income was not adequate for his/her own maintenance; 
and non-earning dependant as one who earned no income at all and was 
dependent for his/her maintenance on others. 

The estimated distribution of family members by age, sex and eco- 
nomic status as on the day preceding the date of survey is given in table 
3-6. 

Taule 3*6 


Percentage distribution of family members by age, sex and economic 

status 


Economic ntatua 
and sex 

Number 

Age (Years) 



roi-con- 
tage 
listribu- 
tiOR 
of all 
mem- 
bers 

meiu- Btdow 
bei’fl 6 

(unosti- 
iiiaU>d) 

6-- 16— 35— 
14 34 64 

65— 

59 

60- 

61 

65 

and 

above 

Total < 

1 

2 3 

4 5 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Earners 

Male 

201 

.. 51-58 45-76 

1-93 

0-73 


100-00 

18*58 

Female 

f> 

.. 14-14 a5-86 


•• 


100-00 

0-48 

Sub-total 

207 

.. 50-62 46-78 

1-88 

0-72 


100-00 

19-06 

Earning dependants 

Male 

1 

..100-00 




100-00 

0-06 

Female 

2 

..100-00 

-- 

-- 


100-00 

0-13 

Sub-total 

3 

.. 33-33 66-67 


•• 


100-00 

0-19 

Non-earning dependants 
Male . . 

363 32-32 46 02 17-80 2-41 

0-24 

0-99 

1-13 

100-00 

32 -86 

Female 

633 21-00 27-32 36-40 10-76 

0-79 

2-33 

2-35 

100-00 

47-89 

Sub-total 

886 26-64 34-63 28-27 7-36 

0-66 

1-79 

1-85 

100-00 

80-76 

Total 

1,096 20-71 27-87 32-66 14-98 

0-81 

1-58 

1-49 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of members 
(unestimated) 

.. 213 

299 359 176 

11 

18 

20 

1,096 

•• 
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It will he seen that earners constituted only about 19i>er cent, of 
the total and the proportion of earning dcpcndiuits was negligible (about 
0*2 per cent.). The remaining about 81 per cent, was accountctl for by the 
non-earning dependants who consisted mainly of children and women 
doing household work. Pjarners and earning de}>eudants were mostly in 
the age group of 15 to 54 years. 

3*8. Family size, composition, economic status and earning strength by 
income 

3*81. Analysis by family income. 

For the purpose of analysis, the families have been classified into 
seven monthly family income classes and five himily size gioups. The two 
way distribution of families by income and size is given in table 3-7. 


Table 3*7 

Percentage distribution, of families l»y family ineotne and family size 


Monthly family income class (Ks.) 


Family size r- 

30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<150 

160— 

<210 

210 and 
abuvo 

AU 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Ono 



612 

0-96 

4-96 

, , 


2-37 

Two and three . . 

. • 

. . 

16-34 

16-86 

4-26 

4-90 

3-90 

12-80 

Four and five 

. . 

. . 

42-41 

29-89 

14-31 

4-60 

11-09 

28-16 

Six and seven 

• • 

. . 

19-80 

35-67 

29-79 

46-33 

66-68 

33-37 

Above seven 

•• 

•• 

16-33 

17-63 

46-69 

46-17 

27-83 

23-31 

Total 


•• 

100- 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage of families 

to total 

• • 

• • 

28-99 

43-34 

9-61 

8-33 

9-83 100-00 

Number of families 

(unestimatod) . . 

. . 

• • 

46 

77 

21 

19 

16 

179 
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Family income, on the whole, tended to increase with the size of the 
family and in higher income classes there was a larger percentage of large- 
sized families. 

The composition of families by the economic status of members is 
given in table 3*8. 


Table 3*8 

GomposUion of families by ecotmnic statm 


Category of 
members 

Average number of members per family by monthly family income 

elass (Bs.) 

-A.* 

<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90'“^ 12(^— 

<120 <160 

160— 

<210 

210 and 
above 

\ 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 6 

7 

8 

9 


Earners 


Adult male 

Adult female 

Children male 

Children female .. 

All earners 

•• 

0- 95 
0-06 

1- 66 

1-01 

i-6i 

104 

0-04 

1 08 

1-60 

0-11 

l-7i 

1-68 

• 

* • 

1-68 

1-11 

0- 03 

• • 

• s 

1- 14 

Earning de'pendanta 

Adult male 

• m 





0-04 

0-00 

Adult female 



, , 

008 



0-01 

Children male 








Children female . . 








All earning depen- 
dants 



, , 

008 

, , 

0-04 

0-01 

Nan-eaming dependants 
Adult male 


0*41 

0-43 

0-51 

0-58 

0-47 

0-46 

Adult female 


1-41 

1-43 

1-62 

1-61 

1-66 

1-47 

Children male 


1-29 

1-60 

1-90 

1-69 

1-76 

1-62 

Children female • . 

. . 

114 

1-37 

1-70 

1-98 

1-40 

1-39 

All non-earning 
dei>endants 

• • 

4-26 

4-73 

6-73 

6-80 

6-28 

4-84 

Total 

Adult male 

. . 

1-30 

1-44 

1-55 

2* 8 

2-19 

1-57 

Adult female 


1-46 

1-43 

1-74 

1-72 

1-66 

1-61 

Children male 


1-29 

1*60 

1-90 

i-69 

1-76 

1-62 

Children female . . 

, , 

114 

1-37 

1-70 

1-98 

1-40 

1-39 

All members 

• • 

6-26 

6*74 

6-89 

7-67 

7 00 

6-99 

Number of members 

(unestimated) . . 

•• 

239 

468 

146 

142 

112 

1,096 
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The average number of members per family was 6*99. Of these 1 • 14 
were earners, 0-01 earning dependants and 4-84 non-earning dependants. 
The number of earners and non-earning dependants increased appreciably 
in higher income classes except in the highest income class. 

More light on the variation in the earning strength with family income 
is thrown by table 3*9 which gives the distribution of families by earning 
strength and income. 

Table 3*9 


PeremUtge distribution of families by eaminy strength 
and monthly family income 





Monthly family income class (Rs.) 




<30 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<160 

160— 210 and 
<210 above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

One earner 

One earner and one 
or more earning 

•• 

•• 

100-00 

98-46 

83‘60 

2916 

64-93 

87-44 

dependants 

. . 

. • 

• • 

• . 

8-06 

. . 

3-90 

1*16 

Two earners 

Two earners and 
one or more earn- 

• • 

• • 


1*64 

8-34 

70-84 

22-09 

9-53 

ing dependants 

• • 

• • 

• . 

.. 

• • 

. . 

. • 

. . 

Three earners 

Three earners and 
one or more earn- 

" 


■■ 



" 

10-77 

1-06 

ing dependants 
More tlmn three 
earners with or 
without earning 









dependants 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• - 

-- 

8-31 

0-82 

Total 

•• 

•• 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 100-00 


The proportion of families having one income recipient was the largest 
being about 87 per cent, of the total. The percentage of families having 
two earners was about 10 per cent, of the total. 


The distribution of families by income and earning strength in terms 
of relationship with the main earner is given in table 3 • 1 0. The main earner 
was defined as that earner whose total earnings (both in cash and kind)from 
paid employment in the last calendar month preceding the dale of survey 
were more than similar earnings of any other earner of the family employed 
in a registered mine. 
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Table 3* 10 


Percentage distribution of families by earning strength in terms of 
rekuionship with the main earner and monthly family income 


Family earning 
strength in terms 
of relationship 

Number 



Monthly family income class (Rs.) 




Percen- 

oi r 
families 

<30 

30— 

60— 90— 

120— 

150— 

210 

Total 

distribn- 

with main earner 

(uncsti- 


<60 

<90 <120 <150 

<210 

and 


tion 

mated) 






above 


of all 
families 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Self . . 

Self and wife or 

152 

•• 

•• 

33-17 48-79 

9-09 

2-78 

6-17 

33-33 

100-00 

100-00 

87-44 

husband 

3 

• • 

• • 

.. 

66-67 

• • 

1-16 

Self and one or more 
children • • 

• • 


.. 7-02 

8-32 

61-89 

22-77 

100-00 

9-53 

Self, wife or hu»- 










band and one or 
more children . . 

• , 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

• • 

• • 

.. 

• • 


Self and one or 










more other fami- 
ly members 

2 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

• • 

• • 

100-00 

100-00 

1-06 

Self, wife or bus- 










band and one or 
more other fami- 










ly mombors # • 
Self, one or more 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 


e • 



• a 

cUldren and one 










or more other 
family mombors 

1 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

• • 

• . 

100-00 

100-00 

0-82 

Self, wife or hur- 










band, one or 
more children 










and one or more 
other family 
members 

. . 

• . 

e. 

• • • • 

.. 

• • 

• • 

• • 


All families 

179 

• • 

• • 

29-00 43-34 

9-50 

8-33 

9-83 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of families 




46 77 

21 

19 

16 

179 


(nnestimated) . . 

• • 

• * 

• • 

• • 


Taking all families, the main earner was the sole earner in about 87 
per cent, of the cases. In about 10 per cent, of the cases he/she was assisted 
by children, in about 1 per cent, of the cases by wife/husband, in 1 per 
cent, of the cases by other family members and in about 1 per cent, 
of the cases by children and other family members. 

An analysis of the number of earners, earning dependants and non- 
eaming dependants according to income has already been made in the 
preceding pages. Table 3*11 gives the number of dependants and depen- 
dent units per 100 families by their relationship with the main earner and 
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monthly family income classes. The dependants have been classified into 
three categories, viz,, living with the family, living away from the family 
and dependent units living away. Dependautn living with family are those 
shown as non-caming depenilants in table 3 • 8. These types of dependants 
alone have been taken as members of families for the purpose of the survey. 
Dependants livingaway from family are those whose expenses are borne in 
full or in part by the sampleil family but who do not live with the family. 
There may sometimes be groups of persons in whose case it is difficult to 
determine whether they are really dependent on the sampled family. 
Such groups may even include earners. Such groups liave been taken as 
dependent units living away and liavc been classified separately. In their 
cases, the group itself has been the unit of counting and not individual 
persons. 


Table S-ll 

Number of dependants and dependent units per 100 families by 
monthly income and relationship with the main earner 


Category of 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 





OillU / ” 

relationship with <30 
main earner 

30— 

<60 

60— 

<90 

90— 

<120 

120— 

<160 

160— 210 and 
<210 above 

^ 

All 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 


7 

8 

9 

Living with family 

Wife or husband 


85* 14 

93-17 

84-73 

89-53 

91-17 

89-64 

Son or daughter . . 

, . 

239-79 

260-08 

341-91 

407-79 

342-79 

278-06 

Father, mother, 
uncle, aunt 


39-61 

36-23 

28-26 

33-63 

7-80 

33-44 

Brother, sister, 

cousin. 


46-34 

69-29 

44-14 

33-12 

11-69 

47-24 

Nephew, niece 

• . 

4-61 

19-71 

48-64 

. . 

9-95 

16-48 

Father-in-law, mother- 
in-law, brother- 
in-law, sister-in- 
law 


6-55 

9-46 

17-32 

10-34 

18-63 

10-04 

Son-in-law, ^aughter- 
in-law 


1-63 




16-62 

2-10 

Grand children . . 

. . 

1-63 

3-40 

. . 

. . 

26-30 

4-43 

Others . . 

•• 

•• 

1-88 

8-32 

11-30 

3-90 

2-93 

Total 


424-30 

473-22 

673-32 

685-71 

627-86 

483-26 
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Table Z'W—comd. 


1 2 3 

4 

6 

6 

7 8 

9 

IMng away Jtom 
family 

Wife or husband 

• • 

0*05 

• • 

• • • • 

0*41 

Son or daughter 

• • 

. . 

• • 

■ • ■ ■ 

• . 

Father, mother, 
unole, aunt 

3-24 

8‘68 

8*61 

4*90 

3*71 

Brother, sister, 
oousin 

.. 

2*48 



1*07 

Nephew, niece 

• • 

• s 

. • 

• • • • 

e • 

Father-in-law, mother- 
in-law, brother- 
in-law, sister-in- 
law •« •• 


• • 


■ e t e 

• • 

Son-in-law, daughter- 
in-law 

.. 

• • 

.. 

• • • • 

e e 

Grand children 

• • 

• m 

. . 

• • • • 

# • 

Others • . 

•• 

• • 

•• 

• ■ s • 

•• 

Total 

3*24 

7*01 

8*61 

4*90 

6*19 

DepandefU units 

Number of depen- 
dent units living 
away per 100 

Ihnnhes • • • • ■ ■ 


2*03 


11*29 3*00 

2*20 


The number of dependants living with family, increased with the in- 
crease in the monthly family income, except in the highest income class. 
Similar trend was noticed in the case of dependants living away from the 
family upto the income class *Bs. 120 to less than Bs. 150’. There was no 
such clear tendency in the case of dependent tmits living away. 

The distribution of families by specific family composition* lypes in 
terms of relationship with the main earner; (excluding dependants living 
away) is presented in table 3*12 by three broad income classes. The 
first two groups, viz., unmarried earner and husband or wife, consist of 
single workers who may have dependants living elsewhere. 
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Table 3*12 


Percentage dislributwn of families by family compositioti 
{in terms of relationship with the main earner) and income 


JioQtiUly iiftmily 
income oUbb 

(Rb.) I 

Fbmily oompoBition (in temui of lelationBhip with the main earner) 

^ -A- - ^ 

ui. 

married 

earner 

Hub 
band 
or wife 

Hub 

band 

and 

wife 

Hus 

band 

wife 

and 

ohildren 

Hub- 

band 

wife, 

children 

and 

other 

mem- 

bers 

Un. 

married 

earner 

and 

other 

mem- 

bers 

Heat 

■ - ■ » 
All 

1 

2 

3 

IBI 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Below 60 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• . 

B fe 

. . 

• • 

• • 

60— <120 . . 

76-95 

100-00 

69-26 

77-03 

64-97 

92-36 

64-46 

72-34 

120 and above 

24-06 

• • 

30-75 

22-97 

36-03 

7-66 

35-54 

27*66 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Peroentage of 
fomilies to 

total 

1-96 

0-41 

1-32 

46-69 

36-11 

6-01 

8-60 

100-00 

Number of fami* 
lieB (uneati- 

mated) 

3 

1 

3 

68 

77 

10 

17 

179 


Family type consisting of husband, wife and children constituted 
about 47 per cent, of the total. The proportion of families consisting of 
unmarried earners, husband or wife and husband and wife was negligible 

being 1-96, 0-41 and 1*32 per cent, respectively. 

Table 3*13 gives the percentage distribution of families by family 
composition in terms of adults and children (excluding depcncbints living 
away) and level of income. 

]MyS2«8DofLB^ 
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Table 3*13 


Percentage distr^nUion of families by family composUion 
{in terms of aduUs/children) and income 


Monthly 
family 
income 
clan (Rs.) 



Family oompoaition (in terms of adnlta/ohildren) 

— 



r 

1 

adult 

1 

adult 
and 
Chil. 
dren 
(one or 
more) 

2 

adults 

2 

adults 
and 1 
obUd 

2 

adults 
and 2 
chU- 
dren 

2 

adults 
and 
more 
than 2 
obil. 
dren 

3 

adults 

3 

adults 
and 1 
child 

3 other 
adults fami- 
and lies 

more 
than 1 
child 

AU 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1^^ 

Below 60 . 

60^<120 . 80-11 
120 and above 19*89 

100 00 100 00 100 00 

82 06 
1704 

74-77 

25-23 

36 - 89 lOO ob 76 -32 
64-11 .. 23-68 

53-20 

46-80 

72-34 

27-66 

Total 

100 00 100 00 100 00 lOO OO 100-00 100 00 100 00 

100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 

Percentage 
of families 
to total . 

2-37 

0-59 

0-92 

9-44 

4-27 

26-75 

1-86 

5-28 

18-32 

30-20 

100-00 

Namber of 
famUies (un- 
eatimated) 4 

1 

2 

13 

9 

33 

4 

10 

39 

64 

179 


The common types of families were 2 adults and more than two children 
mid 3 adults and more than 1 child. As regards the distribution of families 
by income classes, it may be mentioned that most cf the families of diffe- 
rent composition were in the income class ‘Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 120’, except 
families consisting of 3 adults, a majority of whom were in the highest 
income class. 

3*82. Analysis by per capita income 

Per capita income of families allows for variations in size of families 
but not for variations in composition. It is, therefore, sometimes re- 
commended that income per adult consumption unit or consumption 
expenditure per adult consumption unit will provide a better economic 
classification. Such classifications were not attempted in the analysis of 
data for the present survey because of the difficulties of having an appro- 
priate scale of adult consumption unit. Some special analysis of the data 
were, however, undertaken by adopting per capita income as the classi- 
ficatory character. The results are presented below. Table 3*14 gives the 
percentage distribution of families by monthly per capita income class and 
family size. 
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Table 3*14 

Percentage distribution of families by per capita income and family size 


Monthly per capita income clasc (Rb.) 


Family sue r 






>A. — , 






<6 

6— 

10— 

16— 

20— 

26 — 

35— 

60— 

66 and 

All 



<10 

<16 

<20 

<26 

<36 

<60 

<65 

above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

One 

Two and 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

-• 

•• 

•• 

60-46 

2-37 

three . . 




, , 


62-76 

26-14 

34-74 

0-63 

12-80 

Four and 
five 

Six and 

•• 

•• 

2*02 

43-82 

66-53 

24-31 

20-96 

32-63 

-• 

28-16 

seven .. 

, , 


46*30 

41-08 

26-77 

13-11 

52-90 

32-63 

21-28 

33-37 

Above seven 

•• 

100 00 

62-68 

14-20 

17-70 

9-82 

•• 

-- 

9-63 

23-31 

Total 


100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Percentage 
of fami&s 












3-63 

20-31 

30-46 

14-08 

19-16 

7-31 

1-17 

3-08 

100-00 












wU vUulvl “■ 

Number of 











families 

(unesti- 

mated) 

• • 

7 

37 

62 

28 

33 

11 

3 

8 

170 


Small sized families weni repoH ed to bo in higher per capita, iiiccmo 
classes whereas large sized families were comparatively more in the low 
per capita income classes. 

Table 3*15 shows broad composition of families (by economic status 
of members) by per capita income classes. 

Tablk 3 15 

Conipositimi of families {economic status) by ’per capita hicmne classe^s 


Average number of members per family by monthly per capita 


Eoonomio status of members r 

<6 

6— 

10— 

16— 

20— 

26— 

36— 

60- 

65 

All 



<10 

<16 

<20 

<26 

<36 

<60 

<66 

and 











above 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Earner 

.. 

1-31 

1-06 

1-00 

1-24 

1-36 

1-00 

1-34 

1-31 

1-14 

Earning dependants 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

0-03 

. . 

C-10 

. . 

. . 

O-OI 

Non-earning dependants 

. . 

8-64 

7-01 

4-95 

4-44 

3-06 

3-83 

2-96 

1-82 

4-84 

All members 

- - 

9-86 

8-07 

6-95 

6-71 

4-42 

4-93 

4-30 

313 

5-99 


M/S268DofLB--4(a) 
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Ignoring the per capita income classes of ‘Bs. 10 to less tlian Bs. 16* 
and ‘Bs. 35 to less than Bs. 60’, the proportion of earners to total members 
in the family increased with increase in the per capita income. The earn- 
ing dependants constituted a small (0*17 per cent.) proportion of the 
total family members. Ignoring the same per capita income classes, 
the proportion of non-earning dependants showed a declining trend 
with the increase in the per capita income. The resulting position was 
that the burden of dependency was markedly high in case of low per capita 
'ucomc classes. 



Chapter 4 

FAMILY INCOME AND RECEIPTS 
4*1. Con^^B arid definitions 

Data relating to family income were collected in order to study the 
level and pattern of income by sources, to study expenditure in relation 
to income and in general to provide a basis for classifying families into 
economic levels. ‘Income’ was taken to include all receipts which did not 
represent a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities. Income 
from the following sources was collected in detail : 

(i) Income from paid employment which includes basic wages 

and allowances, bonus and commission, overtime earnings, 
other earnings and concessions; 

(ii) Income from self-employment such as boarding and lodging 
services, agriculture, animal husbandry, trade and profession; 
and 

{iii) Income from other sources such as receipts from rented pro- 
perties, viz., land and house, pension; cash assistance, gifts 
and concessions; interest and dividends; chance games and 
lotteries. 

Data were also collected separately in respect of other gross receipts 
representing a diminution of assets or an increase in liabilities such as 
receipts from sale of shares, securities and other assets, withdrawal of 
savings, credit purchases, loans, etc., to have a complete picture of total 
receipts accruing to the family. The value of the receipt in kind and 
of goods from family enterprise consumed by the family was imputed 
on the basis of retail market price. 

All the data relating to receipts wore collected for the calendar 
month preceding the date of survey in respect of each sampled family. 

4.2. Average monthly income •per family and per capita 

The average monthly income per family was Rs, 124 *95 and the 
average per capita income was Rs. 20*88. The average monthly income 
per family and per capita according to different family income classes 
is given below; 
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Table 4*1 


Average moniUy income by incotne chases 


Item 

Monthly &mily income olass (Rs.) 


^30 30 ■ 00 ■■■ 00 120 160 210 ftnd 

<60 <90 <120 <160 <210 above 

AU 

1 

2 3 4 6 6 7 8 

9 

Monthly income 
Average per family 
Average per capita 

.. .. 84-00 100-86 132-60 170-96 306-76 

.. 16-04 17-64 19-21 22-60 43-66 

124-96 

20-88 

Percentage of fami- 
lies to total 

.. 28-99 43-34 9-61 8-33 9-83 

100.00 

Tlic average monthly income per family rose from Rs. 84*09 in the 
income class ‘Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90’ to Rs. 305*76 in the highest 
income class. Similarly, the average per capita income showed a rise 
with the rise in the family income. 

4*3. Incameby category of earner 

Table 4*2 gives a break-up of the average monthly income per family 
by cotegoiy of earner ana soiirce. Income which could not be ascribed 
to any particular member cf the family was taken against the family 
iis a whole. 


Table 4*2 


Average monthly income •per family by source, category cf earner 

family income classes 

and 

Category of earner 
and source 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 


' <30 30— 60— 90— 120— 160— 210 and 

<60 <90 <120 <160 <210 above 

AU 

1 

2 3 4 6 6 7 8 

9 


Men 

Paid employment .. .. 79-40 99-18 124-77 162-95 292-26 120-14 

Sd£-employment •• •• —0-10 —0-80 4*48 —0-69 —3-84 —0-39 

Other BOUTces 0-74 1-66 0-69 0*02 17*67 2-72 


Sub-total: by men .. 80*04 100-04 129-94 162-38 805-98 122*47 
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Table 4*2— oonftJ. 


1 28 466 789 


Women 


Paid employment 
Self-employment 

Other sources 

.. 417 

• • • 9 

• m • • 

2*61 

006 

8*20 

213 

001 

Sub-total : by women 

417 

2*66 

8*20 

2-14 


ChOdren 


Paid employment 
Self-employment 

Other sources 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • • • 

0-06 

• * 

ii 


0*03 

Sub-total: by 

children 

. . • • 

0*06 

•• 

•* 

•• 

0*03 

Family 

Paid employment 

. . • . 


, , 

. . 

. . 

• . 

Self-employment 

.. —012 

0*65 

• • 

—0*09 

—0*22 

0*23 

Other sourees 

.. 

0*10 

•• 

0*46 

** 

0-08 

Sub-total: by family 

.. —0-12 

0*75 

•• 

0*37 

—0*22 

0*31 

Total 

Paid employment 
Self-employment 

83-67 

99*18 

127*28 

171*16 

292*26 

122*27 

.. —0*22 

—0*16 

4*53 

-0*68 

—4*06 

-0-16 

Other sources 

0-74 

1*82 

0*69 

0*48 

17*67 

2*83 

Total income 

84-09 

100*85 

132*50 

170*96 

306*76 

124-96 

Percentage of families 

to total 

28*99 

43*34 

9*61 

8*33 

9*83 

100*00 


An analysis of income by category of earner shows that men contri- 
buted the largest amount to the average monthly family income. The 
contribution of children and ‘family’ was negligible. Women also con- 
tributed, though small inainount, to the family income. The major por- 
tion of the income earned by men and women was from paid emxjloyment. 

Table 4*3 gives a break-up of the average monthly income by cate- 
gory of earner and source of earnings separately for different per capita 
income Glasses* 
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Table 4*3 

Average monthly income per family by category of earner, source 
and monthly per capita income dosses 

Category of Monthly per capita income class (Bs.) 


earner and r 
sonroe 

<5 

5— 

<10 

10- 

<16 

16— 

<20 

20— 

<26 

26— 

<36 

36— 

<60 

60— 

<66 

66 and 
above 

ah' ’ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Men 

Paid employ* 
ment . . 

• • 

76-53 

97-17 

96-36 

120-46 

126-39 

189-19 

188-76 

280-80 

120-14 

Solf-cmploy- 
ment . . 

• • 


1-36 

—0-70 

—0-26 

—0-18 

—6-28 



—0-39 

Other 

sources 

• • 

0-23 

0-91 

1-56 

2-22 

090 

8-21 

81-66 

.. 

2-72 

Sub^total: 
by men 

e • 

76-76 

99-44 

97>21 

122-42 

127-20 

192-12 

270-31 

280-80 

122-47 

Women 

Paid employ- 
ment .. 

• e 

0-86 

e • 

3-61 

2-62 

1-72 




2-13 

Self-employ- 
ment • • 

e • 


« • 




0-08 


• • 

0-01 

Other 

sources 

e s 

.. 

• . 

. . 

e • 

. . 

• e 

.. 

e s 

e a 

Sub-total: 
by women 

• • 

9-86 

• . 

3-61 

2-62 

1-72 

008 

• • 

• • 

2-14 

Children 

Paid employ- 
ment . . 

• • 



# • 





• • 


Self-employ- 
ment . . 

• ■ 



• e 







Other 

sources 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0-18 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• > 

0-03 

Sub-total: by 
children 

. . 

. . 

, , 

, , 

0-18 

• . 

. . 

• . 

• • 

0-03 

Family 

Paid employ- 
ment 











Self-employ- 

ment 

Other 

sources 

. . 

—1-24 

— 0-03 

0-88 

—0-08 

0-20 

—0-26 

—0-90 

0-37 

0-23 

• • 

. . 

. . 

0-13 

0-30 

e • 

• « 

. . 

.. 

0-08 

Sub-total: 
by family 

. . 

—1-24 

—0-03 

1-01 

0-22 

0-20 

—0-26 

—0-90 

0-37 

0-31 

Tokd 

Paid employ- 
ment 


86-39 

97-17 

99-96 

122-98 

128-11 

189-19 

188-75 

280-80 

122-27 

Self-employ- 

ment 

Other 

• s 

-1-24 

1-33 

0-18 

-^-34 

0-02 

—6-46 

-4)-90 

0-37 

-4)-15 

aonroes 

s • 

0-23 

0-91 

1-69 

2-70 

0-99 

8-21 

81-66 

• • 

2-83 

Total income 

• • 

84-38 

90-41 

101-83 

126-34 

129-12 

101*04 

269-41 

281-17 

124-96 
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^ Tho average monthly income per family increased from Ks. 84*38 
in the per capita income class ‘Rs. 6 to less than Rs. 10’ to Rs. 281 • 17 
in tho highest per capita income class. 

4 • 4. Income and other receipts by com 2 )onents 

Table 4*4 gives a detailed break-np of the average monthly family 
income and other receipts by components, Tho data are presented accord- 
ing to monthly family income classes. 


Table 4-4 

Average monthly reimpls by components and family incxnne classes 



Monthly family income clam (Bs.) 


<80 30— 60— 90— 120— 160— 210 and 

<60 <90 <120 <160 <210 above 



Paid employment 


Bafiio wages and 
allowances 


.. 78-81 

92-44 

106-06 

152-52 

178-71 

103-14 

Bonus and commis- 
sion . . 


0-02 

0-27 

9-89 

10-64 

101-79 

11-96 

Concessions 

> • 

306 

415 

9-13 

6-40 

5-78 

4-67 

Beat 

•• 

1-69 

2-32 

3-20 

2-69 

6-97 

2-61 

Sub-total: paid 
employment 

•• 

.. 83-67 

99-18 

127-28 

171-16 

292-26 

122*27 

8df •employment 
Agriculture 


.. —018 

-0-62 

0-03 



—0-32 

Animal husbandry 

• • 

.. —0-12 

-0-22 

2-32 

— 0-24 

——3*80 

--0-30 

Trade . . 

Rest 

•• 

o-os 

0-26 

0-44 

0-06 

2-12 

-4)-44 

— 0-26 

0-11 

0-36 


8nb>total: eelf- 
employment 


.. —0-22 —0 16 4-63 — 0-68 —4 06 —0 16 
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Table 4 '4 — conAZ. 


1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

(Hlur tneome 

Rent 

• • 

0*33 

0-86 

. . 

0-02 

3-47 

0-80 

Best 

•• 

0*41 

0*97 

0-69 

0-46 

14-10 

2-03 

Sub-total: Other 

income 

• • 

0-74 

1-82 

0-69 

0-48 

17-67 

2-83 

Total income . . 

•• 

.. 84 09 

100-86 

132-50 

170-96 

306-76 

124-96 

Other reeeifis 








Sale of aasetB other 

than 8harefl» etc. 

. • 

0-13 

6-14 

• • 

. • 

3-39 

2-60 

Credit purchase .. 

.. 

4*76 

2-09 

0-81 

7-96 

26-97 

6-68 

I^an taken 

• • 

0-71 

37-69 

36-76 

39-23 

68-26 

28-99 

Rest 

• • 

• a 6*60 

1-95 

9-84 

8-68 

0-82 

4-60 

Sub-total: other 

receipts 

•• 

.. 12*26 

46-77 

47-41 

66-76 

89-43 

41-77 

Total receipts . . 

•• 

.. 96-36 

147-62 

179-91 

226-71 

396-19 

166-72 

Feroentaue of fami- 

lies to total •• 

• • 

.. 28-99 

43-34 

9-61 

8-33 

9-83 

100-00 


A major portion (about 83 percent,)ofthc family income was derived 
from basic wages and allowances. 

Bonus and commission accounted for Rs. 11 -96 or about 10 per 
cent, of the total income. The average monthly income from concessions 
and rest comprising overtime earnings, etc., was Rs. 4* 67 or about 4 per 
cent, and Rs. 2-61 or 2 per cent, respectively of the total income. 
On the whole, families in the income class ‘Rs. 90 to less than Rs. 120’ had 
to fall back on decrease in assets or increase in babilitics for maintain- 
ing themselves to a greater extent than families in other income brackets. 

4*6. Income cmd other receipts by components and famdy size 

Table 4*6 gives the average monthly income and other receipts per 
family by components and family size. 
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Table 4*6 


Average monthly income and other receijAs by components and 

famdy size 


(In Rupees) 


Family size 


Type of receipt r 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

Over 

seven 



All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Income from paid 
employment 










Basic wages and 
aJlowanoes 

86-50 

82-22 

90-76 

81-90 

84-83 

111-72 

110-62 

123-81 

103-14 

Bonus and com- 
mission 



9-75 

8-44 

7-78 

22-43 

15-70 

8-75 

11-95 

Overtime earnings 

2-53 

• . 

0-50 

0-47 

0-91 

0-27 

1-08 

0-82 

0-73 

Other earnings .. 

2-53 

. • 

1-85 

3-03 

1-48 

1-13 

3-32 

1-37 

1-88 

Concession 

3-80 

2-22 

3-19 

4-17 

5-91 

4-25 

3-99 

5-23 

4-57 

Total 

95-30 

84-44 

106.05 

98-01 

100-91 

139-80 

134-71 

139-98 

122-27 


Income from aelf^ 
tmploymenl 
Boarding and lodg- 


ing services . . 

• • 



• . 

. • 

. . 

—0-20 

. . 

—0-03 

Agriculture 

. . 



-^-19 

• • 

-1-34 

. . 

—0-21 

—0-32 

Animal husbandry 

■ • 



. . 

—0-17 

—2-69 

. . 

0-99 

—0-30 

Trade 

• • 



0-10 

.. 

• • 

0-68 

• • 

0-11 

Profession 

. . 



• . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• . 

Others 

-• 


0-33 

0-09 

0-17 

0-11 

0-47 

0-94 

0-39 

Total 

•• 

• • 

0-33 

—0-00 

0-00 

--3-92 

0-96 

1-72 

—0-16 

Other income 










Net rent from land 

. . 

. . 

-• 

• • 

. . 

• . 

. . 

• • 

• ■ 

Net rent from house 

, , 

. . 

. . 

0-38 

• . 

3-66 

. . 

0-34 

0-80 

Net rent from 










others 

. . 

• • 

•• 

•• 

• • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• • 

Pension 

. . 

. . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• 9 

Cash assistance .. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1-42 

1-08 

0-38 

. . 

1-24 

0-70 

Gifts, concessions 

• . 

1-11 

0-17 

0-66 

0-45 

0-05 

• m 

0-13 

0-22 

Interest and divi- 










dends 

. . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• e 

• e 

Chance games and 










lotteries 

-- 

• • 

0-59 

• - 

0-57 

5-05 

• • 

• - 

1-li 

Total 

• • 

1-11 

0-76 

2-46 

2-10 

9-14 

-- 

1-71 

2-83 

Total income 

95-36 

85-55 

107-14 

100-47 

103-01 

145-02 

135-66 

143-41 

124-95 
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T ABEL 4.6— con^. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

Otkergrouneeipts 










Bale ofeharosand 
eeoiiritiei 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

0*01 

.. 

1-62 

0-62 

0*62 

Withdrawal of 
eaTings 


, , 

6-47 

24*36 


0*11 

3*26 

0*21 

3*80 

Sale of other asBeta 

• • 

.. 

.. 

5*88 

1*87 

8*12 

.. 

0*60 

2-60 

Orodit pnrohaae 


.. 

2*62 

6*07 

0*00 

0*41 

8*26 

0*73 

6*68 

Loan taken 

8-86 

7-78 

28*49 

20*66 

26*06 

37*76 

34*08 

28*06 

28*00 

Best . . 

•• 

•• 

•* 

•• 

•• 

0*40 

*• 

•* 

0*00 

Total 

8-86 

7-78 

37*48 

66*07 

36*03 

66*80 

48*10 

30*12 

41*77 

Total reoeiptB . . 

104-22 

03*33 

144*62 

167*44 

130*04 

200*91 

183*76 

173*63 

166*72 


The average income per family varied for families of dilTereat sizes 
and did not show any clear cut trend. 

Income from paid employment constituted about 98 per cent. Of the 
total income, ‘Basic wages and allowances’ was by far the most impor- 
tant component of income from paid employment in all size groups. 
Income from boi).us and commission was also significant in all size 
groups, except in case of single and double member famdies. 

Income from “Other sources”, e.g., rent, cash assistance, etc., varied 
in different size groups and did not reveal any clear cut trend. 

4*6. Income and other receipts by family composition 

4*61 In terms of rdationshnipunth the main earner 

The comi>osition of the family is an important factor which influences 
the level of family income. This can be seen from table 4*6 which gives 
the level of family income and total zeoeipts by family composition 
in terms of relationship with the main eamei. 
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Tabe 4*6 


Avfvage monthly receipts by family composition in terms of relationship 

with the main earner 


(In Rupees) 


Item 


Family composition (in. terms of relationship with 



main earner) 


' Un. 
married 
earner 

Hus- 
band or 
wife 

Hus- 

band 

and 

wife 

Hus- 

band, 

wife 

and 

children 

Hus- 

band, 

wife, 

children 

and 

other 

mem- 

bers 

Un- 

married 

earner 

and 

other 

mem- 

bers 

Best 

-> 

AU 

1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Income 

• • 

96*46 

95*90 

98*02 

124*39 

129*37 

99-25 

136*72 

124*96 

Other receipts 

10*82 

** 

97*85 

34*70 

49*66 

54-25 

40*23 

41*77 

Total 

• • 

106*28 

96*90 

196*87 

169*09 

179*03 

163*50 

176*96 

166*72 

Percentage 

families 

total 

of 

to 

1*96 

0*41 

1*32 

46*69 

36*11 

6*01 

8*60 

100*00 


Tlio average monthly receipts per family amounted to Bs. 166 * 72. The 
major portion (Rs. 124*96 ) of this consisted of income from paid employ- 
ment, self-employment and sources such as rent, pension, gifts, concessions 
etc., and the remaining Rs. 41*77 was derived from ‘other receipts’ compris- 
ing Side of assets, shares and securities, loans, with<lrawal of savings, etc . 

Receipts other than income, i.e. , in the natxurc of diminution of assets 
or increase in liabilities, played a comparatively unimportant part in the 
case of families consisting of unmarried earner and husband or wife, the 
proportion of such receipts to the income being 11 per cent, in the case of 
the former and nil in the case of the latter. The capital receipts, however, 
accounted for about 99*8 per cent, and 54*7 per cent, of the income 
respectively in case of fairies consisting of husband and wife and 
unmarried earner and other members. 


4*62. In terms of the number of adults and children 
Table 4*7 gives the average monthly income and other receipts per 
family by family composition in terms of adults/childxen. 
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Table 4*7 


Average monthly income and other receipts by family composition in terms 

of adtiUsIchUdren 


(In liupees) 


Item Family oomposition (in terns of adults/children) 


f 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

- 

2 3 

3 

3 Other 

All 


adult 

adult 

adults 

adults 

adults aflults adults 

adults adults fami- 




and 


and 1 

and 2 

and 

and 1 

and lies 




chil- 


child 

chil- 

more 

child 

more 




dren 



drun 

than 2 


than 1 




(one or 




chil. 


child 




more) 




dren 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

9 

10 11 

12 

Incomo 

96-64 

103-32 

84-18 

91-7.8 110-42 117-04 180-80 

88-26 129-60 147-26 124-96 

Other receipts 

8-96 

•• 

705 

16-31 

54-68 

40-10 156-69 

60-91 

rS-02 48-67 

41-77 

Total . 101-49 103-32 

91-83 108-09 171-10 167-U 343-49 149-17 102-62 195-93 160-72 

Percentage ol 
iamilios to 










total 

2-37 

0-59 

0-92 

9-44 

4-27 

26-75 1-86 

6-28 

18 .32 30-20 100-00 


The proportion of ‘other receipts’ to income Wets very high in wise of 
faniilics consisting of 3 adults (about 84 per cent.) and 3 adults and 1 
child (about 69 per cent.). The proportion of such families was, however, 
very small. Similarly the proportion of ‘other receipts’ to total receipts 
was comparatively high in case of families consisting of 3 adults (about 
46 per cent.) and 3 adiilts and 1 child (about 41 per cent.). 





Chapter 5 

FAMILY EXPENDITURE AND DISBURSEMENTS 
5*1. Concepts and definitions 
6*11. Disbursements 

Disbursement for the purpose of the survey was taken to include 
expenditure on current living and capital outlay?, i.e., amount spent to 
increase assets or decrease liablilitics. The main heads under each were as 
follows:— 

Expenditure on current living 

(i) Food and beverages 

(ii) Tobacco and intoxicants; 

{Hi) Fuel and light; 

{iv) Housiiig, household requisites and services; 

(v) Clothing, bedding, footwear and headwear; 

(vi) Miscellaneous which comprised : 

(а) Medical care, 

(б) Personal care, 

(c) Education and reading, 

(d) Recreation and amusement, 

(e) Transport and communication, 

(/) Subscription, and 

Ig) Personal effects and ether miscellaneous expenses, 

(tni) Taxes, interest and litigation; and 
{viii) Remittances to dependants. 

Capital outlays 

(i) Savings and investment; and 

(ii) Debts repaid. 

The last two items under expenditure on current living, viz., taxes, 
interest and litigation and remittances to dependants, were considered to 
be non-consumption outgo as they are in the nature of transfer payments. 
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Thus, in the analysis presented here the term expenditure will refer to all 
the items under expenditure on current living but consumption expendi- 
ture will exclude taxes, interest and litigation and remittances to depen- 
dants. 

Under consimiption expenditure, besides civsh purchases from the 
market and at subsidised rate from the employer and barter purchases, 
account was also taken of items in stock from previous month and goods 
(but not services) obtained from fanuly enterprise. The value of goods 
obtained from family enterprise was included on the income side as well 
as expenditure side. Similarly in the case of items received at concessional 
rates, care was taken to include the amount of concession on the receipt 
side also. Value of all items not purchased from the market was calcula- 
ted at retail market price inclusive of sales tax, entertainment tax and 
other similar levies. In case of gifts where only part was consumed in the 
reference period, that part alone was rccoidod under consumption and 
the rest, if substantial, was shown rmder savings. In case of self-owned 
houses and land or rent-free houses and quarters from employer or from 
other sources ihe estinxuted rent was taken, the im^jutation being done 
on the basis of i)revailing rent in the locality for similar house or land. 

Data relating to disbursements were collected for the calendar month 
preceding the date of survey from each sampled family. 

6*12. Treatment of non-family members 

Since family was the unit of the survey, only the expenditure incurred 
by the family was taken into account. Some of the sampled families inclu- 
ded members, e.g., servants or paying guests who were not family members 
but some parts of their consumption expenditure wore mixed up with the 
family account. For the items where expenditure reported was for both 
family and non-family members of the household, a factor (f/f -|-e where 
‘ f ’ was the number of family members and ‘ e ’ the number of non- 
family members) was used to make adjustment for expenditure on account 
of non-family members. Since the consuming unit could comprise two ele- 
ments, the participants in family account if) and the extra persons (e), 
the Investigators were iastructeil to record the eomposition of the latter 
(e) separately in the schedule at the time of survey and only such extra 
persons were to be accounted for who actually participated in the con- 
sumption expenditure of the family in the reference period. While calculat- 
ing the sliarcs of the extras (e) it w'as assumed chat consuming persons 
were sharing all items on pro-rata basis. In extreme eases where the 
expenditure on any group of items was incurred entirely for the paying 
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guests, it was ignored on Lolh rocei^>tE and ('xpenditun' sides of the lamiiy 
and wlien that on paying guests or servants was neglig.bJe it was not 
counted under *e’. 

6 '1^. Consumption- co-ejfi^ients 

For converting the family size into an equivalent number of adidt 
consumption units in the analysis of data, it is usual to adopt starulard 
scale of adult men equivalenlr. Th(‘Te is no scale entirely suitable for 
ct ndi lions in India. It was, therefore, decided to adopt the follow. ng 
abridged scale of co-efficients bastsl on an assessment of foi^d requ r«i- 
ments of men and women in t he various age-groups mad . by the Nutrition 
Kesearch Laboratories cf the Indian Ccuucil of Medical liescarch: 

Adult male —1*0 

Adult female = 0 • 9 

Child (below 15 years) — 0*6 
6*2. Expendiinre jxitfem 

It is usual in t he course of a family living survey to collect d«d ailed 
data on consumption (expenditure item by item because such diita form 
the basis of the weighting diagram of consumer jiricc inilex numbers. 
Such data, togoth<;r w-th similar data on non-eonsumx^t'on outgo and 
capital outlays, expressed as average per family' for the total p< p ilationof 
industrial workers, arc presented in Appendix 11 separately lor single- 
member fam.Jies and all families. Taking all the families, the average 
monthly income of the family e^une to Ils. 121*95 and the average con- 
sumption exxjenditurc worked out to Rs. 123*28, resulting in a surj)!!!;; of 
Ks. 1*67. However, when items such as romittunces to dependants, taxes 
and interest on loans wore also included, i.e.. expenditure on cuiT<^!it 
living was considered, t.liere was a deficit of Rs. 7*59. The analysis will 
first be made in tcinis of total consumption exeuditure and other disbnr.si'- 
ments, i.o., non-consunq>tiou outgo and capital outlays, wdl be discussed 
separately'. 

5*21. Consumjiion expenditure 

Of the average connunption expenditure of Rs. 123*28 per family 
per month, an expenditure of Rs. 73*45 nr about 60 per cent, was in- 
curred on food, Rs. 4 *69 or about 4 per cent, on tcbaixjo, pan, siijvin, 
alcoholic beverages, etc., Rs. 7*67 or 6 per cent, on fuel and lighting, 
Rs. 6*84 or 5 per cent, on housing, water charges, liousehold ap|.li- 
anccs, etc., Rs. 15*64 or 13 per cent, on clothing, bedding, headwear, 
footwear, etc., ard Rs. 14*99 or 12 per cent, on othc'r itents like persoiial 
care, med'cal care, transport and communication, etc. 

■ M/S2fi8Dori.B~5 
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'J’lie uA^orngc cxiwjiditxiro on tlic food group :i8 »■ whole per lui'.’it 
confeumptiou unit came to Rs. 15*73 per month. Table 6 • 1 which gi v€» 
llic details cf average expenditure on food per adult consumption unit 
for the different income classes shows an upward trend in such. expendi- 
ture with increase in income. 


Tault*! 5*1 

Average erpenditure on food per adtdt Cimmmption nnit by inrotne dosses 


Monthly family 
income class (Ks.) 

Average 
nuial>er of 
members per 
family 

Average 
number of 
equivalent 
adult 

consumption 
unite iK^r 
family 

Average 
monthly 
expenditure 
oi: food per 
family (Rs.) 

Average 
pxponditiire 
on food pc?r 
eciuivnlent 
consumption 
units (Rs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

<:\o 




• • 

) — «o 



, , 

• • 

(j(»— <. IKJ 

5-25 

413 

58- 09 

14-28 

■ 120 . . 

0-74 

4-4G 

65*73 

14-74 

120—. ino .. 

6 89 

5 28 

85*87 

16 26 

ir»o— 210 

7-57 

503 

07-66 

10*47 

210 and above 

7 00 

5*57 

117-57 

21-11 

All 

6-99 

4-67 

73 45 

15-73 


5*22. Nim-amsumptwri outgo mid cnpilil onthys 

Tlie average expenditure on this group which comprised taxes, in- 
terest and litigation, ronnttaiu es to dcprmdants, savings and- investments 
rrd debts repaid, worked out to Rs. 46*60 or about 38 per cent, of the 
consumption expenditure. Of this, an experdiiure of Rs. 23*72 
was ineuTTcd towards rejxayment of dob^s, Rs. 13*62 on savings and 
invesfim'j'.ts, R.s. 1*S2 on remittances to dependants and R-s. 7*94 on 
taxes, interest and litigation. Repayment of debts and savings and 
investments arc in the nature of capital outlays because they represent 
tlecrt'a.<"e in liabilities or incrca.ve in assets. 

Tire important items under savings and investments were provident 
fund (Rs, 4*61), land and building (Rs, 1 *43), loan advanced (Re. 0*f 2.) 
and shares and securities (Re. 0*72). Of the above items, expend ture 
towards provident turd contribution was reported by about 99 per cent, 
of tlie families surveyed but expenditure incurred on otbecitems mentioned 
above, was reported by a small number of families. The amount Rs. 23*72) 
paid towc.rds ^cpaJ^nent of debts w*as much more than tlw amount 
(Rfc. ]3*n2) diverted towards savings and investments. The amoairt 
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remitted to deixmdants was Rs. 1*32 only. Under 'taxes, interest and 
litigation* inteiest on loans alcnc accounted for Rs. 7 -89 or about 99 per 
cent, of tbe expenditure on these itenui. The average expenditure on other 
two items was negligible. 

5*23. The budget of single-member fatfiUies 

Single-member families constituted 2-37 peircent. of the total 
families. Such families generally consisted of industrial workers who 
lived. alone in the city leaving their families or dependants at the 
native places. The average monthly incom^ of single-member families 
was Rs. 95 '36 and the average raonthlv oon.sumpi ion expenditure 
Rs. 60' 15, leavhg a surplus of Rs. 35*21. However, when items such as 
remittances to dipendaots, taxes and interest on loiias, which are 
parts c f current living expenditure, were inchidod, the surp.'uH was reduc- 
ed to Rs. 27*80 whereas in case of all member families there was a 
deficit of Rs. 7*59. 

Table 5*2 gives a ccmjjarisbn of consumption expenditure pattern, 
in terms of percentage expenditure on the various gronp^/sub-gio’ips of 
consumption items, between single-member families and multi-member 
fanulius. 

Table 5*2 

Percentage expenditure on groupsfsuh-grofups of items 

Typo of fVimily 

Groups and sub-groups of items f * ^ 

Single-member Multi -member All 

lamilics jiimilies 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Food 

68-78 

69 -47 

59 58 

Fan, supari, tobacco and alcoholio 
beverages 

7-83 

3-76 

3-80 

Fuel and light 

6 47 

6 22 

6 22 

]tent for house and water charges 

8-33 

418 

4 23 

House rephirs and upkeep, housctliold 
appliances and niilities, furniture and 
furnishings and household services . . 

Clothing, bidding, footwear, headwear 
and niisc^llaneous 

• • 

1-34 

1-32 

317 

12-80 

12-69 

Personal care 

3 19 

3 16 

3-16 

Kducation and>carting 

, , 

Ml 

MO 

Pejcryation and amusement . . 

1-51 

M2 

1 13 

Medical care 


0-99 

0-98 

Other consumption oxj^udituro 

0-72 

5-85 

5-79 

Total 

100 00 

100- 00 

100- 00 


M/S 268 D^fLli^(a) 
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Workers living singly s])eut proportionately more on food, fuel 
and light recrejit.on and an u.emeut, personal care, pan, hupari, tobacco 
and intoxicants and rent for lioose and wafer charges but less on cloth- 
ing, bedding, footwear, headwear and miscellaneous, house repairs, 
household appLances furniture and furnishings and household services, 
education and reading, medical care and other consumption expenditure 
which consisted of transport and communication, subscriptions, gifts 
and charities, ceremonials, etc. Taking the absolute figures the expen- 
diture on food per adult con&umi)tion unit was Rs. 16-60 per month in 
. case of multi-member families and Rs. 41-37 per month in case of single- 
men. Taking important sub-group j under food, the average expenditure 
.on cereals, ptilses and prepared meals per adult consumption unit was 
Rs. 25-05 in case of single-member famiLes and Rs. 10-00 in respect of 
multi-member families. The average expenditure per adult consumption 
unit on non food items was also markedly high in case of siriglemen. Thus, 
singlcmcn spent, on an average, Rs. 6-01, Rs. 1-92 ai d Rs. 3-89 on 
rent for housing and water cdiarges, personal care and fuel and light 
respectively as against an average expenditure per ad lit consumption 
unit of Rs. 1-10, Ro. 0-83 and Rs. 1-63 respectively in case of multi- 
member families. 

5-3. Levels of expenditure by income and by fam dy-type 

The overall average montlily expenditure was Rs. 132-64 per family, 
Rs. 22-09 per capita and Rs. 28-31 per adult consuiript icn unit. Table 
5-3 gives the average monthly expenditure per family, per capita and 
per adult consumption unit by monthly family income classes. 

Tablk 5-3 


Average monthly expenditure by inceme classes 


Item 


Monthly family income class (Rs.) 


' <30 30— 

<60 

60— 110— 120— 
<.90 <12 <150 

150 — 210 and 
<210 above 

AU 

1 

2 3 

4 5 6 

7 8 

9 


Monthly expenditure 

Average por family 98-60 11 -41 147-13 193-11 260-34 1.32-64 

Average per capita . , , . 18-81 1^-41 21-33 25-52 37-19 22-09 

Average per adult 

consumption unit .. .. 23 -90 24*89 27-86 32*58 46-59 28-31 


Perwntage of fa:ni- 
lies to total 


28-99 43-34 9*51 8-33 9-83 100-00 
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The average monthly cxpcndituie per family varied from Rs. 98*60 
in the income class ‘Rs. 60 to less than Rs. 90’ to Rs. 260*34 in the highest 
income class. Since family expenditure is detcimined largely by the family 
size in each family by the sex-age differentials of the members, an analysis 
of expenditure in terms of per capita and per adult consumption unit can 
throw some light on the lavel of livir g. It will be scon that the average per 
capita expend.ture as well as the expenditure per adult consumption unit 
did not vary much from the overall average in the different income, 
classes, except in the highest income class. 

Table 6*4 shows how families with different compositions (in terms 
of relationship with main earner) were dislribul cd in the three expendi- 
ture classes. Table 5*5 shews similar distribiition of families in terms of 
their adult-child composition. Both the tables show that with increas- 
ing number of members in the family generally a larger percentage of 
families came in higher expenditure classes. 


Table 5*4 


Perc&nUige distribuHon cf families by family composiliM (*n terms of 
relationship wUh main &irmr) and expviditure 


Monthly family 

Family composition (in terms of relationship with main earner) 

elass (Kb.) 

Un- 

married 

earner 

Hus- 

band 

or 

wife 

Hus- Hus- Hus- 
band band, band, 

and wife wife- 

wife and children 

children and 
other 
mem- 
bers 

Un- 

married 

earner 

and 

other 

mem- 

bers 

Best 

AU 

1 

2 

3 

im 

5 

n 

7 

8 

9 

Below 60 

41-74 



1-69 

1-29 

• • 


2 07 

60 <120 .. 

68-26 

100- 00 

69*25 

63*61 

48-61 

69*69 

69*74 

67*78 

120 and above 

-- 

-- 

30*76 

34*70 

ro*io 

40*31 

40*26 

40*15 

Total 

100 00 

lOOOO 

100-00 

100*00 

100 00 

100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

Percentage of 









fainilioB to 









total 

1-96 

0-41 

1-32 

46-69 

36-11 

6-01 

8*60 

100*00 





4 (> 

Table 5-5 


Percentage distribution of families by family composition 
(in terms of (uhills and children,) arid nixpciidiUire 


Kanuly comp^isitioti (in tonnR 4)f twliilts.'ijhildi'on) 


Monthly 
family 
oxp'.*!vl,’tnn5 
cla:}4 (l-^'«<) 


1 

1 

* 2 

2 

2 

2 3 

3 

3 

Othrr 

fulult 

ndult 

adults 

adults adults 

adults adults 

adults 

adults 

fami- 


and 


and 

«%iid 2 

and 

and 1 

and 

lies 


child- 


1 

child- 

m >r« 

child 




ren 


child 

ren 

t han 2 


than 



(onn 




chiKlruii 


1 child 



or 









more) 









1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 11 

1*.; 

Bohiw 00 

:Mr»i 

•• 

•* 

4-28 

9-01 

•• 

•• 

• • 

.. 1-53 

2-07 

60— < 120 

65- 40 100 00 

1 

i 

95-72 

72-64 

59-58 

57-77 82-21 

57-66 35-36 

57-78 

120 and 
abiivo 

• • 

•• 

•• 

- 

18-45 

40-42 

42-23 

17-70 

42-34 63-11 

40-15 

Tolal .. 

J(K)-(M1 10<1-00 100 00 100-00 

100-00 

100 00 100-00 

100-00 

KKI -OO UVl -OO 

100 00 

p(.rr<ciltn'J^C 
of r;i:;iili«'S 
to t-t.Jil 

2-37 

0-59 

0-93 

9-41 

4-27 

26-76 

1-86 

5-28 

18-32 30 -20 

100-00 


6*4. Expenditure by Jamily ineonie 

Table 5 *(5 which .‘rives fbn average mon' ljly expeartitiire per family on 
groups and sub-groups of consuun>l ion items in various monthly fani'ly 
iTicoine classes shows how the pattern of expenditure is influeiu ed 
l)y the level of income. At the end of the table, figures arc also given on 
non-consumptiou outgo and capital outlays, covering total disbiirso- 
nients. The fi rures arc, however, subject to effects of variation in 
family size. The percentages discussed l iter in t)ie analysis of f hetaM .3 
have all been derived with reference to cousuinpMon expenditure. 
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Ta 75 Lt; 5T* 

Average moMlily cxpjntliiure p<ir fi m h/ o-t group ■I'.stih-grovp : of ilEm^hy 

family ivrome cla'tres 


Gr( .ups ftr* d sw b-gru'^is t 

ofitfmH <30 

30- < 

60 

© 

A 

90-^ -< 
120 

120—< 

150 

150 ■< 
210 

210 

and 

abnvo 

% 

All 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Food. 








r<^roftlH Olid prodr.ffts 


32 48 

36 08 

44-78 

51-16 

,53*69 

30 10 

T*v1hob and prr docts 

• « « • 

.316 

,3 r..3 

4 no 

4 08 

5*76 

,3-58 

Oil fli'cdH, oilH and fata 

• • • « 

2-12 

2-r6 

.3-42 

2-77 

5 ■ K8 

2 ^6^ 

M'ont, fish fkiid cjrprt 

a • a ■ 

3 70 

5-^0 

8-10 

7 -.*10 

13*18 

6* OS 

Milk and pn durtM 

a . 

1-72 

1-K5 

4 -23 

2-82 

7-67 

2-69 

Vfig(vtabl('R and firc^ductH . . 


3fi» 

I- 12 

4-02 

5*6.3 

7-93 

4-49 

TriiitH and pr<fdi.rtH 


(i06 

] • .38 

1 ::2 

i-71 

2 -84 

1*42 

CohdiinoiilM, Hpicr.R, Rugar, otc. 

• • • • 

5 74 

7-26 

9 -.36 

!)• (91 

12-11 

7-70 

N(ii!-a1c<di()Jir b< vrrngi k . . 

a * a ^ 

0C8 

0-!t-t 

2-l.S 

1*30 

2 - 42 

M3 

Pri'pari d ineoiR and rofrcsh- 
inoiibB 

.. 

4-S4 

311 

.3-8.5 

S-23 

6- Of* 

4 40 

Sub-total : food 

. . a . 

58-99 

6.3*73 

85-87 

97 • 66) 

117-57 

73 - 45 

htm^ftyod 

I'lin, Rupari . . , , 


0-95 

0-87 

0 00 

MS 

0*86 

0*92 

Tobacco and iimducts 

• • • • 

1-94 

2-55 

3-()0 

2- S3 

5 06 

2 74 

Alcohiilic hr.vcragcH, clr. 


I-3S 

0*80 

0 29 

1-39 

1-.12 

1 <3 

Ku.'l oimI light 


6-16 

7 27 

8*21 

9-41 

11-57 

7-67 

IfoiiHi* rent, wat<»r chnrgcR, 
r.-poirn, etc. .. 

Furnitum and fumiphingH 

• • • • 

.3-90 

5-22 

6 04 

5 :i2 

8 *('.8 

.5.;;r> 

• • • • 

0 04 

0-17 

0-22 

1*81 

0-7S 

0*34 

IIoiiHchold ».p]dianccp, etc. 


n-4(» 

0-15 

0 51 

2-72 

5-88 

1-16 

IlMitu h'lld 1 vict.ft 





, , 

0-87 

0(,9 

Clothnig, Kidding and h( ad 

Wf»r 


4-57 

7 *66 

12-14 

23*45 

.39- 16 

1 1 -62 

Foi twi'or 


0-.3I 

0-4.3 

(». 19 

i *68 

4 -.Si; 

0S6 

Mip» cJIanoouM (huindry, etc.) 

• • • • 

1 98 

2-51 

.3-75 

4*11 

8-r6 

.3 16 

M« dical can? 


OnO 

1-.34 

0-.57 

2-01 

]*S9 

MU 

Pi iKonal cur(5 ,, 

. • 

3- 14 

3-5S 

4 2.3 

4*97 

6 48 

3-90 

F lucatidii and n afb’rig 

• • • • 

O' 69 

i-.32 

1*21 

2-21 

2 ■ 92 

i*;;5 

H ‘cpcotion and nnniKt iu« nl 

• • • • 

0-61 

1*00 

! • .56 

2 00 

4 -.56 

1-.39 

Trarirp .rt a id cf.miiiuiiicatiun 

• - • • 

0-90 

J-42 

1-L8 

4 ■ ;:8 

.3 89 

2 r2 

Subsi ripti(-n, etc. 
iVirtrual i fli-clfl and iiiipco- 

llaiKXJlIH <rX|XT.SCS 

• • 

2-05 

1-2.5 

3 07 

3*24 

J4 96 

3- 16 


0-50 

0-r5 

2.67 

3*78 

9-86 

1-9<1 

Sub total r d 


30-02 

38-49 

53*64 

76*79 

■31-76 

4“ S3 

Total nnTiBumptir.n expend j 1 nre 

a. 

89 -Oi 

l»:*t*22 

1.39*51 

J74*:J5 

249 33 

12.3 28 


Son pt i • • n rx^’n ndi tv. 
Tzxcs, intiTfsi ar\<l litigu- 
thn 

HeriittiuiCA to do]X‘n(1iiiit8 
Savings and inv^Htmonts 
D jbts rf!f)aid 
Total iidji ri)nHiim|jtjoti 
eXpundituro . . 

Total dihbiir8(>2iirnt8 


• • 

7»0 

6-24 

0 .34 

1.5*14 

1101 

© 

• • 

.a 1-69 

0-95 

1*28 

3 .52 

, . 

1*32 

, , 

6*.34 

1 1 *0.3 

1.3*63 

l«-73 

4.3 87 

i:i iisi 


.. 15-(W 

1««7 

27 33 

23*91 

74*16 

2.3-72 


.a 3i-5.”* 

3.5*09 

48 -.58 

59 -.‘lO 

129-04 

46-60 

. 

.. 121' *.56 

1.39*,31 

188 09 

2.3.3*75 

.378-37 

169 88 

tal 

.. 28*99 

43 .34 

19 .51 

S 33 

9-83 

ICO-tt 
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The avera-re monthly consumption expcndituro per family was 
Rs. 123 • 28. Rxpeniliture on food worked out to Rs. 73 ‘ 45 or about OO per 
rent, of the r onsumption expenditure. The proportion of expenditure on 
food to consumption expenditure dec^reased with a rise in family income 

• 

The non-food group accounted for 40 per cent, of the consumption 
expenditure. Of this, the expenditure on the more important m'cessiti(«, 
viz., fuel and light, 1 rouse rout, water charges and repairs, and clotliing, 
bedding aiul h<^adwear sub-groups foimed about 49 pcsr cent. The percent- 
age expenditure on conventional mnsessities and liixurira such as furniture 
and furnishings, household appliancc«, household servic<!s, footwear, re- 
creation and ivmusement, traiLsport and conununication, substiriptions, 
pt^rsonal effects and miscellaneous exp<^nses, accounted for about 22 
per cent, of the ex]K)nditure on non-food it(ms. As iv^ards rrrlationslrip 
with income, these items did not reveal any clear cut trend. 

Non-consumption expenditure per family amounted, on an average, 
to Rs. 46' no or about 38 ptu cent, of the consumption expenditure. Tire 
percentage expenditimr on this sub-gi’oup in relation to consiunption ex- 
penditur'e fluctuated without showing any clear cut trend. 

6*5. Expenditure by per capita income 

Tal)l<! •'>•? giv'< s th<} break-up of the average monthly expimditurc 
per family by groups and sub-groups of items for differeait j)*;;.- c<ii)ita 
income eJassos. 'I’his table covers items of uon-consiuuption outgo and 
capital (uitlay also. 


Table 5*7 

Average monthly expenditure and disbursements hyper capita income classes 


MoniMy pi?r capita incoiiu* (Rs.) 
Sub-groups and />—■■■■■ ■ ■ • ■ ^ 


gmups ui item.4 

<6 

6— 

<10 

10— 

<15 

lt>— 

<20 

20— 

<25 

25- 

<35 

35— 

<50 

50 ~ 
<65 

65 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

Voo>l 

(Vn alH and products 

• • 

46-31 

45-52 

37-64 

41-73 

31-46 

40-77 

36-54 

36-32 

39-10 

ViilsfH ami pnKlucts 

m • 

3-41 

3-9« 

3-22 

3-27 

3-75 

4-27 

4-84 

2-93 

3-58 

Oil.-<t*i*ds, oils ami fats 

• • 

z-os 

2-6! 

2-78 

2-45 

2-76 

3-26 

3-12 

5-95 

2-86 

M( UL, lish and egga 

• • 

3-89 

6-11 

5-18 

5-21 

6-05 

8-60 

4-61 

13-97 

6-08 

Milk products 

\i*gc*tablpa and pro- 

• • 

4-36 

1-97 

2-70 

1-44 

2-40 

5-39 

1-34 

6-18 

2-69 

ducts • • • • 

• • 

3-97 

4-48 

4-44 

4-38 

3-73 

5-OS 

5-09 

6-92 

4-49 
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Table 5*7 — contd. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Fruits and products 
Condiments, spices. 

•• 

1-14 

1-16 

1-42 

1-61 

1-14 

1-63 

1-60 

3-22 

1-42 

sugar, otc. 

• • 

8-48 

8-13 

7-21 

7 - 8 » 

7-80 

7-11 

8-70 

7-78 

7-70 

Non-aicoholir beverages 
Prepared meals and 

• • 

I -,57 

0-94 

0-08 

0-08 

1-18 

1.29 

1-13 

2-86 

1-13 

lufreshments • • 

•• 

1*41 

3 62 

3-57 

S-.'fO 

6 -ro 

4-49 

2-40 

4-61 

4-40 

Sub-total: fixxi 

• • 

77-19 

78-50 

69-14 

74-56 

66-66 

82-49 

69-49 

90-04 

73-46 

Non- food 

Pan, supari 

• • 

1-73 

1-07 

0-73 

1-32 

0-78 

0-58 

1-78 

0-51 

0-02 

Tubaccu aTid products 
Alcoholic beverages. 

m • 

2-00 

1-91 

2-38 

2-01 

3-20 

2-74 

2-29 

6-81 

2-74 

etc. 

• • 

1-04 

0-90 

0-60 

1-30 

1-41 

0-22 


400 

1-03 

Fuel and light . • 

House rent, water 

• • 

7-72 

7-18 

7-76 

7-97 

7-46 

7-46 

9-68 

9-25 

7-67 

charges, repairs, 
etc. 

• • 

4-17 

4-33 

6-79 

6-02 

4-49 

6-68 

3-60 

9;{7 

5-25 

Furniture and furni- 











^hiti^s . . . • 

Household appliances 

• • 

• • 

0-04 

0-21 

1-08 

0-06 

0-89 

•• 

0-87 

0-34 

etc. 

• • 

0-68 

0-42 

0-46 

0-75 

1-13 

3-94 

9-87 

4-72 

l -!6 

Hou-ichold services 
Clothiiif', hitddingand 

• • 

• • 

-• 

• - 

-- 

• e 

•• 

-- 

2-14 

0-00 

h'a-lWiLir 

• • 

0-30 

2-02 

12-37 

12-15 

5-72 

36-57 

65-70 

29-73 

11-62 

Fofdwcar 

MiHci'llancoiis (laiin- 

• • 

0-85 

0-07 

0-16 

0-39 

0-80 

2-85 

2-28 

5-09 

0-86 

drv, etc .) 

• • 

2-52 

3 -ni 

2-79 

2-87 

2*40 

4-77 

8-83 

0-73 

3-16 

Medical care • • 

• • 

, , 

0-96 

0-60 

1-53 

2-13 

1 -06 

0-65 

3-03 

J-2I 

Personal care 

H liicutiiiii and read- 

a • 

4-26 

4-06 

3-66 

3-72 

3-70 

4-55 

4-17 

6-27 

3-90 

ing 

Itccreation and 

• • 

1-41 

1-44 

1-52 

1-42 

0-74 

0-62 

2-67 

3-43 

1-35 

amusement 

• • 

0-46 

0-00 

0-92 

1-48 

1-42 

2-11 

2-81 

6-70 

1-39 

Tran.) port and oommu- 











nic.'otion . • 

• • 

2-10 

0-74 

1-78 

3-36 

1-82 

4-09 

007 

3-22 

2-02 

Subscription, etc. . . 
Personal effects and 

• • 

6-38 

0-83 

1-62 

4-17 

1-47 

17-66 

0-22 

3-80 

3-16 

miscellaneous ex- 
penses • • 

• • 

0-57 

0-56 

0-83 

1-69 

1-32 

5-85 

2-61 

16-72 

I-9C 

Sub-total; non-food 


30-17 31-14 

44-17 

53-13 

40-05 

102-62 

107-32 

122-38 

49-83 

nTotfl.] nnn^iimntion -- - ■ 











exp(uidituro 

• • 

113-30 109-04 

113-31 

127-68 106-71 

18511 

176-78 213-02 

123-28 

Non-co nsumpiion 
expenditure 

Taxes, interest and 











litigation 

Romi ttanc e to depen- 

■ • 

7-46 

7-97 

6-80 

6-06 

9-19 

12-00 

6-22 

7-14 

7-94 

dant ) . . 

Savings and invest- 

• • 

0-53 

•• 

0-71 

3-80 

1-27 

1-66 

6-95 

2-57 

1-32 

ments . . • • 

■ • 

7-82 

5-22 

8-73 

12-01 

16-83 

40-69 

31 -48 

34 -.33 

13-62 

Debts repaid 

• • 

8-64 

14-56 

22-78 

17-93 

17-74 

39-60 

73-41 

96-49 

23-72 

Total non-consumption 











oxpiuiditure 

•• 

24-45 

27-75 

39-02 

40-40 

45-03 

94-85 

117-06 

140-53 

46-60 

Total di.sburscmcnts 

, , 

137-81 

137-39 

162-33 

168 08 

051-71 

27!»-96 

293-84 

■ .55 

169-88 
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Tlut pv'iT/iiljv^'Cs f-x])<>iic1ituro on food, on tin*. wlioL', uliow-xl h <le- 
croaso from aLont. 72 j»- -u ut., in tli -. jx^r capita income class ‘Rs. 10 fc:> 
l(5t.s tluiii Rs. 15’ to iihout 39 per C'-nt. intlio p<!r capita income class 
‘Rs. 50 to 1<'3S tlian Rs. 65’ but slight increase in the n=^xt per capita 
incorno chxss, i.e., R,s. 65 iUid above. The percentage < xpendit;ire ou 
non-food items vaib-d in differont ])er capita income clittwi;s. 


5 ’ 6 . Food cxpowliture 

One of the important results which can Ih) derived from an analysis 
of iariiily bade. Is is l.ow the <'x])endil ore en a ]tarticiilar comjnotiity 
varied with the lev<^l of family income. This nbifi •nsliip is- grnerally 
t<*^med the En-/ i <!m ve after Ern -st Enge). Th<.» main results derived 
by Eng-‘l jV<im his studies ave s-tt out Ix-lww : — 

(i) I’ood reyiresejits tlw largest, shiglo itr:m of exp-'uditure in tli© 
faiiiily biulget. 

(ti) 'I'he piojxortion of expenditm-e d(vvot yl to food d'-creascs as 
the hA'el of living of the family ijiciwscs. 

(Hi) The ya-opoitioji of exp<-u<liture on jvjit jukI clothing is appro- 
xiinatejy cojistani and t-lmt on ‘luxury’ ite.nw inci^ases witli 
a rise in the lcv(d of living. 

Of tli<^ above propositions, th<» second is the most important since 
this has coi.fimicd re|;oat -dly and is now known as the Engel's 

l aw. It is customary to take variations in percentHge expenditiu'o (.n 
l(Kiil to total exjieU'Uturo to reih-ct rouglilv the variations- in the l.ivel 
of living. An Jittompt has been ma<lo to' analyse the distributioa of 
iamilies in ea<!h p<.:r capita incom-» class and family siz-i class by tho 
pm-ctuitage ex|waiditm'o on food. 

5 * 61 . Aiutli/sis hy per capita iucom-e claoies 

Exp<mditui-o on food deyiends on other factors besidi^j income and 
tluj Mze oi tlu^ family is the mo.st imiiortunt among such factors. To 
eliminate the (>lhct s of t]ie size of the family, then fore, analysis has been 

made ui terms of per capita income classes instead of bimilv incoino 
c]ass<^. lable 0-8 gives th.; percentage distribution <.f fiamilies in each 
monthly per capita income class l>y the pei'c^ntage of ( xpendituro on 
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TA-lilrK 5*8 

Percentage dhitributicM of families in each per capita income class hj 
perccjitaffe expeiuliture on food 


Ib^rrt jitacfo *'xp'*nili- 
ttiwonP^') Mf)f )tAl 
cxp.uiilitiirii 


M‘» 

lit lily j) 

r Ci\j»ita iiieoiiir cilasM (U.s.) 




'<5 5- 

<10 

10- 
< 16 

J6 — 
<20 

20 - 25 - 

<25 <25 

;{5 - 
<50 

50 - 
-r. t*>5 

(>.5 tiTid 

aliovi* 

All 

1 

2 :i 

4 

5 

ft 7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

IJ •l«)vv 45 ... 

.. 11 15 

2:h 

I2*>r> 

22 * 2:1 10*7.2 

0 : 1 -ns 

(5.5-25 

40 •.'*.•1 

10*74 

4.5 -<5() 

• • • « 

0(5:i 

2*Hi> 

(;*()2 2* 12 


. . 

. . 

:i'5:{ 

5<>— <5.5 

■ t • • 

•2-:U 

21*70 

12 *4:1 :}0*IS 

. . 

. . 

22' 1 2 

15 -.50 

rii-<G> 

.. Itt-St 

8-5S 

7*45 

4-22 5*95 

i;{-:{8 

21 -7.5 

. . 

7 * 7:1 

— < ^>5 . • 

• • • • 

l'8* ).) 

19*14 

10-20 -lO- 41 

10-78 

. . 

. . 

17*09 

0.5- <70 

.. IS-OS 

10'51 

12*50 

7-50 17-81 

• . 


1(5-82 

11-78. 

70 a?i i 11 -) »Vf! 


40*91 

2to;i 

37-:U 10-50 

12-40 


20- 5 ;? 

27 -'i;! 

Tt>tal 

.. 100 00 100-00 

100*00 

100-00 100-00 

100 -00 

JOO-fK) UMl-OO 

KHl'OO 


It '.vill T.t >s ''-nlli;iti}j:noriu<?th.op'>rc»|>itaincoiiH djism's ‘Rs. 10 to 
l»'ss tl.ari Rs. IT)', 'Rs. 2510 l.isstluui Rs. .‘55’ Jdul tiio lii^flicst incojin^ 
tiVO p re* of fjunilios luiviiiy low jnrj-ts food 

(I ss lh.‘xp. 45 P'-,' oojit.) is hijrh in hiphor ji.m’ capif.-*, ii)<-onioolii.sso.s. .Siirii- 
liirl)'. tlio of lV.iiii]it s r« cov(liii‘zappv»‘('iii,l)ly hijrlivr p-^rct-ntapo 

oxp'’Jx<lit.uvo on food, say ‘65 to loss tlum iO’ and ‘70 ami above’ g ^uorally 
doolin- fl in t aso of higher por capita incojue clat’»se.s. 

5 •62. Amhjsis hy fa^nihj size 

Whih' an.ih'sing tho porcontago cxpriubturo on vis a-'is the 
family >‘'>i5'<‘‘ it has to b<^ brono in mind that, bro.-ully spoiikiiie. la igo-sl/.c 
fainilios contain comparative lynioro oarninir members r<‘sn]ting ii higher 
family incr nie. This, ]i<Avcv(»r, is only a rongh relal i(,ushii> .'ind hence 
a pc 'ccjit ag ' disi ribntion of families with a certain p' TcentagiMjxjvndit tire 
on food by r.ize will bn subject to the effects ()f variations in both family 
size and income. Siibj' ct to this, table 5*9 giv<!G tho perc(!nt.i;fc distribatiou 
of familiv>s in each family size cltiss by the percoutage <*x])en<lituro ou 
food. 
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Table 5*9 


Percentage dtstrUnUion of families in eacHi family size doss by percentage 

expenditure on food 


Percentago oxponditure Number 



Family size 

^ 



expenditure 

r 

families 
(uneat i- 
mated) 

1 

2 and 3 

4 and 6 

6 and 7 Above 7 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

Below 46 

33 

• •- 

6-15 

23 22 

24*44 

6-42 

16-74 

46— <60 . . 

8 

• • 

. • 

6-11 

4-21 

1-76 

3-63 

60 — <66 

23 

37-20 

27-72 

16-86 

10*79 

12-89 

16*60 

66~~<60 ■ • • • 

16 

• • 

16-74 

2-81 

7-36 

10*03 

7-73 

60 — <G6 ■ • • • 

24 

• s 

13-02 

16-01 

30-92 

3-76 

17-09 

66 — <70 • • • • 

24 

28-29 

19-27 

12 >33 

8-13 

10-67 

11-78 

70 and above 

61 

34-61 

17-10 

24-66 

14-16 

66*59 

27-63 

Total 

179 

100-00 

100 00 

100-00 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Percentage distribution 

of families 

•• 

2-37 

12-80 

28-16 

33-37 

23-31 

100-00 

Number of families 

(unestimated) 

• s 

4 

20 

62 

66 

48 

179 


About 37 per cont. of the single-membor families sp^mt 60 per cent, 
to less than 65 per cent, of the total expenditure on food and the remaining 
(about 67 per cent.) 8p<mt about 66 per cent, or more on food. As against 
this, about 29 per cent, of the families containing 4 or 6 members spent 
less than 60 per cent, on food and about 37 per c*'nt. of corresponding 
families spent 66 p<^r c<nt. or more on food. The influence of the size of 
the family is expected to be felt more markedly in case of end classes of 
percentage ojcpendituro on food, ie., less than 46 and 70 or more, which are 
lower or higher than the overall average percentage expenditure on food . 

6*7. Proportion of families reporting expenditure on sdected sub-groups 

The percentage of families incurring expenditure on some of the 
selected sub-groups of consumption expenditure or non-consumption 
outgo or capital outlay, often reveal a groat deal about the expenditure 
hab.ts of the population group. Such figures by size of families arc given 
in table 6*10. 
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Table 5*10 


Percentage of families reporting expenditure on sdected sub-groups by 

family size 





Family size 

JL 





One 

Two or 
three 

Four or 
five 

Six or 
seven 

Above 

seven 

All 

..... ^ 
Rep ort- 
ing 

fa?iiilic8 

(unosti- 

mated). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Prepared mcalg and 

refreshments 

100 00 

92*00 

88-86 

94-08 

85-96 

90-71 

160 

Non-alcoholio beverages 

65-69 

96-31 

79-64 

88-83 

88-39 

86-63 

150 

Pan, supari . • 

• • 

37-22 

69-92 

61-79 

62-07 

63-38 

106 

Tobacco and tobacco 
products . • 

100- 00 

92-37 

80-99 

93-43 

89-66 

91-60 

164 

Alcoholic beverages • • 

28-29 

16-69 

20-31 

11-67 

11-61 

14-94 

30 

Pumituro and furnishings 

• • 

6-61 

7-46 

9-01 

5-33 

7-19 

17 

Household services 

• a 

9 9 

• • 

1-39 

• s 

0-46 

4 

Medical care • • 

• • 

30-64 

17-89 

32-06 

10-80 

21 92 

32 

Personal care 

100 03 

100-00 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

179 

Education and reading 

• • 

11-90 

30*34 

66-81 

41-79 

41-76 

71 

Recreation and amusement 02*80 

73 16 

63-34 

60-67 

70-87 

62*63 

113 

Transport and communica 
tion 

17-32 

37-16 

47 37 

46-90 

40-92 

43 36 

F4 

Remittances to dependants 17*32 

6-34 

7-86 

4-82 

1-99 

5-61 

12 

Savings and investments 

100 00 

100-00 

97-62 

100-00 

100-00 

99-33 

178 

Debts repaid 

19-89 

44-86 

66-63 

69-34 

69-16 

68-80 

101 


About 91 por cent, of the families incurred forpendituro on prepared 
meals and resfreshmonts, the p<frcc<ntage remaining fairly steady in all 
sizti cksstjs. Thus the habit of eating outside the house was quite common. 
A littli^ more than 87 per cent, of the families reported (‘xpenditure on 
non-alcoholic beverages, like coffee, tea, cocoa, etc. Addiction to tobacco 
and t( bacco products and pan, supari was quite wid(«proad with about 
92 and 53 per cent, of the families reporting expenditure on th<«o items. 
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r^^s])•^cl,ivl!ly. JO.\|«‘iiditur« on alcciliolic boX'ftr;v^(‘s was r*>])orte(l by about 
15 por cont. of tlio families. FuTuitmo and fiivnisliiugs did not soom to 
b(! mncli popular objects of expenditure, ITowever, a small pem ntajr-' of 
tluf famili«« in all size classes (excepting the single-member familus) 
report-ed <X]>enditnj’‘<'. on this it(‘m. Expeiwlituro on household services 
was reported by only I* 39 per cent of the farnilits consisting of six or 
Seven members. 

Kx])- iiditure on m'sHcal care was reported by about 22 per ct>Jit. of 
the faiiiilies ajid on ])ei-sonal care by all the families in all size classt^s. The 
pt'rcent.age of famili' s reporting expenditure on e(lu<?ation and rcjiding 
went up raijidly willi tluj increase ui the siz(^ of the family (tip to the 
family size of six or se\'cn), the ovirall percentage biding about 42. About 
03 per e(-nt. of the families reported expmdituro on ree.r<-alion and 
amusement. The use of means of transport and communication was 
r«'porti-d by about 43 per cent, of the familie-s. 

About 99 per c<mt. of tlie families were (utlier saving or investing 
some amount and t he j><^rc(‘ntagc was fairly steady in all classes. Tiio 
jwreentage of fi%milies reporting ex]^'n<litiire on reniiltunen to dependants 
dicri'ased with an iuen^Asi* in th*.; size of the family exitcftt in case of the 
family size consisting of four or fiv'e miunbers, and was the highest in 
case of single -memlKT families. On the whole,, about (» ]M*r CiUit. of the 
families were making rmiiiltancestodept^ndants. About 59 |k.o; cent, wi.ro 
ruiking rt?i)ayments of d«»bts wliich would give some rou_h i<l«-a about 
tho »'Xtent of ind«.*bti ihiess among tbo working class jiopulatioii in Kolar 
Gold Field Centre. 



Chaptt?r 6 

FOOD CONRUMPTlOxV AND NUTlifTION 

6-1. Quantities of food consumed 

Food (.‘ousiuiiptio]) is inipoitaiit iudioidor of t lio of liviiti?, 
Dotailod cLata (>n quaTititi* s o(Hisur*it*«l of dilT^n rif iti ins I* food, (Hiik 
and 'tobnciiO (»‘xoli:(liivj: na als and r^'fi oKhin'-Jits for \rhirli it 

was !!« t ])nssibIo to obtain qnaaiiitativti diita) \vor<*. d from tlic 

sampl'd families. T]i<» qnantiti'S ('f various itoins cofiHinuvd, on an 
avoiago, per laniily p<^r -iro proaont^ d in (M. 

Table (M 

Averafje quant iiy constit}wd per fa mil jf hi/ items 



Stajulanl 

N'nniher o(’ 

Averagf! 

Kent 

unit 

{quail! it y) 

farriilies 
repen! ii'icj 
(ufusi iinati'd)* 

qua’' lily 
fv>nsuinf*l 
]U'i’ family 

1 

2 

3 

1 

Fund^ h( n-nuff'tt, 




Cerraii and pmdm't-^ 

Ek‘0 


170 

45 ■••.7 

AVhvjii 

»» 

So 

r. oi> 

■\Vho.*it fttta 

9* 

2 

0 10 

Hiigi 

fJ 

ltr» 

is 02 

Baf'iatta .. 

99 

3 

o:i7 

('him, muri, hhoi, lawa 

99 

({ 

0 lit 

(Bhi T rice ]>rcHUictB. . 

99 

45 

1 75 

lVX«i<ia 

99 

1 

00! 

Suji, rawa 

99 

1 


Brvnd 

99 

1 

oi2 

Pulses and prodmia 

Arhar 

99 

177 

3-70 

(jwni 

99 

32 

0-21 

M ?ong 

99 

h 

0.05 

Masur 

99 

5 

0 02 

Ur<l 

99 

10 

0-07 

Voa 

99 

7 

0-02 

Other imlsra 

99 

1 

0 01 

PiilBi* prodiictA 

99 

2 

O'Ol 


♦Tho rif?[iin‘s in column 3 rolnfo to tho$e faniilios only wljicK Ixtul nqiorii «{ fij/urc.^ 
on qiiantiticti ot* various items eonsunieil. 

ri5 
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Table 6-J — corUd. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

Oil seeds, oils and fats 

Oingelly oil • . 


• • 

kg. 

42 

. 0-31 

Groundnut oil 


• • 


137 

1-33 

Vanaspati • • 


• • 


6 

006 

Margarine • • 


• • 

»» 

1 

001 

Oil seeds . . 


• • 

99 

2 

001 

Meat, fish and eggs 

Goat meat . • 


• • 

99 

84 

0-90 

lioof . • • • 


• • 

99 

70 

1*81 

Mutton 


a • 

99 

26 

016 

1 c)rk • • • • 


• • 

99 

3 

0 01 

Poultry 


• • 

no. 

7 

007 

Fresh ftsh . . • • 


• • 


38 

0-26 

iJry lish . . 


• • 

99 

64 

0-30 

Egg — hen 


• • 

no. 

12 

0-67 

Kgg — duck 


• • 

99 

7 

0-24 

Milk and products 

Milk cow.. •• 



1. 

102 

3-68 

Curd 



kg. 

6 

008 

Lassi 



ft 

2 

0*03 

Ghee — cow 



»» 

12 

005 

Ghee — bulTalo 



99 

1 


Butter 



99 

3 

0 01 

Other milk and milk products 


99 

1 

• • 

Condiments and spices 

Salt • • • • 



kg- 

175 

2-77 

Turmeric . . 



g* 

175 

179 27 

Chilly — green 



99 

25 

87- 83 

Chilly- Hlry 



99 

174 

774-83 

Tamarind 



99 

172 

798-27 

Onion 



kg. 

176 

3-37 

Garlic 



g- 

171 

262 06 

Coriander . . 



99 

176 

633-11 

Ginger 



99 

10 

11-20 

Pepper 



99 

78 

32-43 

Methi 



99 

41 

34-29 

Saffron 



99 

1 

1-28 

Mustard . • 



99 

165 

116-99 

•lira 



99 

176 

42 46 

Mixed spices 



99 

14 

8-63 

Other spices and condiments 


99 

2 

1-05 




Tablb 6*1 — oonfti, 


1 

2 

HDH 

4 


VegMblea and products 


Potato 

, , 


kg. 

157 

1-80 

Muli, turnip, radisli 


, , 

f* 

44 

0-36 

Ganot, beet 




8 

Oil 

Arum 


• • 

99 

15 

0*14 

Other root vegetables 

, , 

• • 

99 

2 

003 

Brinjal 

• . 

• • 

99 

168 

2-67 

Cauliflower 

, , 

, , 

99 

3 

002 

Cabbage . . 



99 

20 

014 

Ladies finger 



99 

01 

0'87 

Tomato . . 


, , 

99 

153 

2- 10 

Cucumber . . 

, , 

, , 

99 

1 


Pumpkin . . 


. , 

99 

3 

0-04 

Gou^ 


, , 

99 

1 


Karela 



99 

6 

003 

Bean 


, , 

99 

122 

226 

Other non-leafy vegetables 

, , 

, , 

99 

11 

014 

Amaranth, chalai . . 

• . 

• • 

99 

76 

0-87 

Other leafy vegetables 


• • 

99 

8 

010 

Pidde and preservatives 


• • 

99 

3 

0*01 

Other vegetable products 


•• 

99 

1 

001 

Fruits and products 

Banana, plantain . . 



no. 

50 

4*82 

Oranges 



99 

13 

0-64 

Mango 



99 

1 

002 

Coconut . . 



99 

177 

3-62 

Apple 



kg. 

. . 

, , 

Other frutfa 



ft 

8 

0*34 

Other fruit products 



ft 

2 

0*04 

Sugar f honey ^ elcm 

Sugar crystal 


, , 

kg. 

29 

O-IO 

Sugar deshi 

• . 

. • 

99 

15 

0*13 

Gur • • 

• m 

. • 

99 

158 

3*73 

Honey •• •• 

• • 

•• 

99 

2 

0*02 


Pan leaf • ■ • • 



no. 

102 

164*27 

Pan finidied • . 

. . 

. • 

99 

2 

0*10 

Supari 

• • 

• . 

g- 

103 

94-01 

lame 

• • 

• • 

99 

71 

47-60 


M/S268DofLB— 6 
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Table 6 * l—condA, 


1 


2 

3 

4 

Tobacco and products 

Bidi 

• • • • 

no. 

104 

806*16 

Cigarette . . 

e • • • 


S2 

62*64 

Cigar, ohcroot 

■ • e • 

>» 

1 

0*66 

Chewing tobacco 

e • • • 

g* 

36 

28*23 

Leaf tobacco 



26 

22-98 

Snuff 

• a • • 

»> 

16 

7-70 

Alcoholic beverages 

Country liquor 

• • • • 

pint 

29 

0*69 

Bofined liquor (brandy, 'whisky, etc.) . . 

99 

1 

003 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

Tea leaf . . 

• • • • 

kg- 

12 

0-01 

Coffee powder or seed 

• • • • 

99 

152 

0*23 


kg.sskilogram no.=snumbor L=litre g.»gram 


The quantity of cereals and products consumed, on an average, 
by a 'working class family per month was 71*36 kg* Of this, the major 
portion (46*67 kg.) was accounted for by rice alone. The average size of 
a family in terms of adult consumption units was 4*67 and hence the 
quantity of cereals consTimed per adult consmnption unit per day worked 
out to about 0*60 kg. Besid(« 71*36 kg. of cereals and products, the 
average family consumed 4*18 kg. of pulses and pulse products, 3*68 1. 
of milk and 0*17 kg. of milk products, 1*72 kg. of oils and fats, 3*44 kg. 
of meat, fish and eggs (excluding eggs and poultry for which quantity 
figures in weights were not available), 9*11 tg. of condiments and spices, 
11*88 kg. of vegetables and products and 4 *07 kg. of si^ar, honey, etc. 
Apart from these, there was some consumption of fruits and products 
which could not be reduced to weight and of prepared meals, etc., for 
which quantity data could not be collected. The above is a broad picture 
of quantities of foodstuffs consumed by an average family of industrial 
workers in ELolar Gold Field. 

Among items of pan, supari, tobacco and beverages, an appreciable 
consumption of pan, bidi and ohewii^ tobacco was recorded. 
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6*2. Analysis of nutrUive contents 

In collaboratiou with the Nutrition Besoaich Laboratories, Grovem- 
meat of India, an evivluation of tho nutritive contents of the food stufb 
consumed, on an average, by a working class family in Kolar Gold Field 
was attempted on tho basis of data presented in table 6*1 keepii^ in view 
+.hc age-sex composition of an average family. In the analysis, tho foUow- 

assumptions wero made while calculating tho nutritive requirements 
if the various age-groups: — • 

1. Tho caloric requirement for the age-group below 5 years was 
issiuucd to be 1,160 per cliild per day and for the group of 6 — 14 years at 
J,000. Considering tho nature of the jobs performed by most of tho 
vorkors, which require 6 C!ii/kg/h(mr or oven more, they have been 
n^ouped in tho category of heavy workers. Ab such, men and women work- 
rs wero assiunod to ri^quirt 3,900 and 3,000 calories per day respectively. 
Lll non-working women falling in the age-group of 16 — 64 years wero 
ssumod to require 2,300 calories to allow for activity, pregnancy and 
ictation requirements. All other persons wero assumed to load a sedentary 
ifo. 

2. Children below 5 years were assiuned to require about 42 g. pro* 
ein per day and children between 6 — 14 years, (53 g. Adult men required 
i5 g. protein per day vvhilc adult women were assumed to require 46 g. 
f protein. Of the women betwetiii 15 -64 years, one third were assumed 
j bo pregnant or nursing and th(ur pi-otein requirements were calculated 
t 100 g. jjer day. 

3. Tlie calciiun ixiquirements of children up to 16 years w«5re assiuned 
0 be 1-25 g. per day and pergnant or nursing women wero assunu^d to 
iiquiro 1-75 g. calcium per day. The calciiun requirement of the rest was 
Ksiuned to be 1-00 g. 

4. Iron rquirement of pregnant or nursing women was assiuned to be 
I) mg. per day while for tho rest it was assumed to be 20 mg, per day. 

6. The Vitamin 111 requirement was calcidate.d at 0-6 mg. per 1,000 
dories. 

6. No authentic data on nutritive contents of meals taken in restau- 
uits, cafeterias, etc., wero avadablo. However, it has bcHin calcidated, 
hile planning low cost menus, that Re. 0-76 worth meal may provide 
,600 calories and 65 g. of protein. Allowing for a little profit margin for 

./.S268DofLK— C(tt) 
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artercial catering establishments^ it has been assumed that Re. 1-00 

=11 meal will provide about 2,600 calories and 66 g. of protein. No 

assumption has been made with regard to other nutrients. 

The following table gives the nutritive value of the foodstuflfe con- 
sumed, on an average, by a working class family in Kolar Gold Field as 
well as the quantity recommended for consumption by the Nutrition 
Research Laboratories, in terms of different nutrients. 

Table 6*2 

N utritive value of foodstuffs consumed^ on an average by a working 

doss family 



Nutrients 

Quantity consumed 
per family per day 

Quantity 

rocommonded 


1 

2 

3 

Calorics 

Protein 

Pat 

Calcium 

Iron 

Vitamin A . . 
Vitamin B1 .. 
Vitamin C . . 
Nicotinio acid 
Riboflavin . . 


10,706 

301 g. 

109 g. 

3*4 g. 

166 mg. 

4,760 i.u. 

6*7 mg. 

169 mg. 

68 mg. 

1-9 mg. 

13,638 

336 g. 

71 g. 

124 mg. 

20,965 i.u. 

6-8 mg. 

300 mg. 

g. =gram mg. ^milligram 

i.u.^inteniational unit 


From the above it would appear that there were d<^ficiencies in resptn; 
of Vitamin A, Vitamin C and calcium. The consumption of calories wouli 
also appear to bo on the low side. Increast^d intake of mixed cereals, leaf 
vegetables and fruits will help to overcome these deficiencies. 


Chapteb 7 


BUDGETARY POSITION 


7*1. Introductory 

The two sides of the family balance sheet are receipts and disbiuss- 
mcnts. It may be recalled hero that disbursements include money expendi- 
ture for current living and amount spent to increase assets or decrease 
liabilities and receipts include money income (and imputed money value 
of items consumed without money outlay) and funds which are obtained 
through decreasing assets or increasing liabilities. Theoretically, the 
two sides of the balance sheet should exactly tally for each scunpled 
family. In practice, however, data on receipts and disbursements collected 
in the course of family living surveys seldom show such exact corres- 
pondence. There is always a gap between the two which may bo called 
the balancing difference. The reasons for the gap are several. Data 
arc collected from the sampled families for one whole month generally 
in one interview. It is hardly possible to obtain exact figures from 
fiimilies so as to got a perfect account of the receipts and disbursements. 
Many factors such as recall lapses, end-period effwts, d<diboTato conceal- 
ment or distortion of certain items of income and expenditure on the part 
nf informants, etc., come into play in the process of collection of data. 
Moreover, in the present survey only the value of articles of food, drink, 
tobacco and fuel and light actually consumed during the month was 
taken on the disbursement side and not the amount spent on the purchase 
of the goods as such during tlrat particular month. Further, income from 
‘family members enterprise account’ coidd only be approximate because 
of difficulties of accounting. On account of all these factors, an exaot 
balance between average receipts and disbursements per family cannot 
bo e:q>ccted in the data. 

Table 7*1 gives the average receipts and disbursements by monthly 
family income classes and also the net balanoi]:^ difference between the 
two. 
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Table 7*1 

Average receijAs, dishurs&menis and balancing difference by famH/g 

income dosses 


Monthly family income 
class (Bs.) 

Percentage of 
families to 
total 

Average 
receipts per 
family per 
month (Rs.) 

Average 
disbursements 
per family per 
month (Bs.) 

Net 

balancing 
difiEerenoe + 
or — (Bs.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Less than 30 

• • 



.. 

30 to less than 60 

• • 

• • 

. . 

• • 

60 to less than 90 

28*99 

96*36 

120*56 

—24*21 

00 to less than 120 

43*34 

147*62 

139*31 

+8*31 

120 to less than 160 . . 

9*61 

179*91 

188*09 

—8*18 

160 to less than 210 . . 

8*33 

226*71 

233-75 

—7*04 

210 and above 

9*83 

396*19 

378*37 

+16*82 

Total 

100*00 

166*72 

160*88 

— 8-16 


Taking all income classes, the net balancing difference was negative 
(Rs. — 3*16 or about 2 per cent, of tbo total receipts). Except for the 
income classes ‘Rs. 90 to less thanRs. 120’ and ‘Rs. 210 and above* the 
net balanoii^ difference was negative. 

7*2. Budgetary position by family income 

The existence of a balancing difference, as discussed above, has to be 
kept in view in studying the relationship between current money income 
and money e:q)enditure for current living, t.e., the budgetary position 
of the families. The term ‘current money income’ has been taken to 
include income £ram paid employment, self-mployment and other 
income such as rent from land and houses, pension, cash assistance, gifts, 
concessions, interest and dividends, chance games and lotteries while 
‘money expenditure for current living’ has been taken to include all items 
of consumption e2q>enditure and disbursements ou account of remittances 
to d^wndants and taxes, interest ou loans and litigation. According to 
de^tions adopted in this Report, these terms will be referred to simply 
as income and expenditure. The budgetary position for groups of families 
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at snocessiye incomie levels measures the chai^izig xelationsliip between 
income and ejqtraidituie along the income scale and brings to light the 
provalance of spending financed through deficit or the extent of surpluses. 
Such data are presented in table 7*2. 


Table 7*2 

BudgeiOTy by family income dosses 


Monthly finally income olaae (Bs.) 

Item / . ■ - . — I 

<30 30— 60— 00— 120— 160— 210 and All 

<60 <90 <120 <150 <210 above 


1 28466789 


Average monthly 

inoomeper&mily .. .. 84 09 100-86 132-60 170-95 306-76 124-06 

Average monthly 
expenditure per 

famUy 98-60 111-41 147-13 198-11 260-34 132-64 

MmaKhy (olane* 

Percentage of fami- 
lies recording snr- 
pins *to total 

fiuniUes 12-61 22-88 3-37 2-78 7-83 40-87 

Percentage of fhmi- 
lies recording 
deficit to total 

16-48 20-46 6-14 6-66 2-00 60-68 

Average sioj^ns (-)-) 
or deficit ( — ) per 

finally -14-61 —10-66 —14-63 -22-16 +46-42 -7-69 


*Zero balance is considered as snrplns. 

Of the total families surveyed, 49 per cent, had balanced or surplus 
budgets while the remainii^ 61 per cent, had deficit budgets. 

7*3. Budgetary position by family composition 

Table 7*3 gives the budgetary position of the families by family 
ypes in terms of the number of adults and children in the &mily. 
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Table 7*3 

Buigeta/r^ poaUion by family composition 


Item 


Family oompoaition (in terms of adnlta/ohildren) 


1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

adult 

adult 

adults 

adults 

adults 


and 


and 1 

and 2 




child 



(one or 





more) 





1 

2 

3 

IKHII 

6 

6 

Peroentage of fomilies recording 
flurplns* to total families . . 
Peroentage of families recording 
deficit to total families 

Average amount of surplus (+) 
or<£fiGit( — HRsOperfai^y 
over all families together • • 

2-37 

• • 

27-98 

0-69 0-92 

■ • • • 

27-32 13-89 

7-48 

1-96 

10-32 

2-22 

2-06 

6-68 

*Zeio balance is considered as suijdus. 





Item 

Pamily composition (in terms of adults/children) 

- — ^ 

f— 

2 3 

adults adults 
and 
more 
than 2 
diildren 

3 3 

adults adults 
and 1 and 

child more 

than 1 
child 

Other 

fomilies 

m ' 

1 

7 

8 

9 10 

11 

12 

Peroentage of families recording 
■uiidus* to total fsmilies 

13-22 

0-79 

1-45 8-46 

11-87 

49-37 

Peroentage of families recording 
deficit to total families 

13-63 

1-07 

3-83 9-86 

18-33 

60-63 

Average amount of surplus (+) 
or d^cit ( — ) (Be.) per family 
over all ffMooilies together • . 

-0-61 

6-73 

-21-87 -16-79 

-18-87 

-7-69 


*Zero balance is considered as surplus. 

Takii^ all the families together, about 61 per cent, of the families 
reported d^cit budget. !bi case of different size of families, the deficit 
bu^et was reported by families oonsistii^ of 2 adults and more 
2 cluldren, 3 adults and 1 child, 3 adults and more than 1 child and other 
families. 






PART II 

(LEVEL OF LIVING) 





Chapter 8 
LEVEL OF LIVINa 
8*1. Gonc^ of levd of living 

la part I, data have been presented mainly on the economic and 
material aspects of the level of living, e.g., income and expenditure of 
working class families (as defined for the purpose of this survey) in Kolar 
Gold Field. The concept of level of living, however, does not merely end 
with the satisfaction of material wants; it embraces all types of ‘matoial* 
and ‘non-material’ wants. It expresses, in a large measure, a state of 
mind as a result of participation in ‘non-material’ aspects of life as woU 
as the level of consumption of material goods and services. So far as 
consumption of material goods is concerned, the level of living refers 
to the quantitative and qualitative consmnption of goods and services. 
The actual composition of the items being consumed will depend upon tho 
tastes and habits of the person or family in question and on the relative 
prices prevalent in the market to which he/it has access. The non- 
material elements entering into the concept of tho level of living cover 
the whole field of desires and values for which a man may care-desires 
for particular types of food, drink, housing, clothing, etc.; for educational, 
cultural and recreational facilities; for opportunity to do tho kind of 
work that is satisfying to him; for safeguards against the risks of illness, 
imemployment and old age, etc. Those ‘non-material’ aspects in their 
turn are dependent to a great extent on social policy and climate an«l 
severs,! other factors which naturally differ from society to society and 
individual to individual. A study of tho non-material aspects of level 
of living can, therefore, most meaningfully be made for a compact group 
of population living under almost similar conditions. 

Taking the broad concept of the level of livii^ as discussed above, 
an attempt was made to collect information on certain additional items 
considered significant for the study of this concept for the working nlima 
population in India. This was the first attempt of its kind in this country 
and hence it was mado on a limited scale. The information on the se 
additional items was collected in a separate schedule (Schedule ‘B’) 
from an independent smaller sample of families. Tho additional aspects 
of level of living covered wore : — 

(tt) Sickness; 

(6) Education; 
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(o) Oonditioiifl of work, awaroness of r^hts, trade unionism and 
social security; 

(d) Employment and service conditions; 

(e) Housing conditions and situation of the house in the context 

of social amenities; 

(/) Indebtedness; and 

(y) Savings and assets and inventory of a few durable items. 

8*2. Scope of Sc^tile ‘S' 

The puTpost5 of the enquiry in Schedule ‘B’ was a study of the aspects 
of living other than income and expenditure. These aspects were selected 
so as to enable an assessment being made of the physical well-being, 
satisfaction of cultural wants, participation in community activities, 
enjoyment of social rights, etc. The object was not only to obtain some 
quantitative indicators of level of living but also to get a qualitative idea 
^ the conditions in which the families lived, the difficulties they tixperien- 
ced, their likings and interests, etc. For example, imder the head 
‘Sickness* information was obtained on how the families wore affected 
when there was an incidence of sickness. Similarly, under ‘Education’ 
information was collected not only about levels of literacy but also about 
interests o^ families in the matter of acquiring education and difficulties 
in the way. Under the head ‘Conditions of work, awareness of rights, 
trade unionism and social security’ details wore collected about the extent 
to which the workers were in a position to enjoy the rights and privileges 
accruing to them from their employment. Under other heads also an 
attempt was made to collect information on both quantitative and qualita* 
tive aspects. 

The data were collected by the Interview Method from the members 
of the sampled families. The Investigators wore instructed to probe 
at great length into the replies given before filling in the schedule. It 
has to be recognised, however, that in a survey of this type, particularly 
when this part of the survey was the first of its kind in India, a large 
element of non-sampling error, e.y., Investigator and informant bias, 
arising out of interview and response, is bound to creep into the data 
collected. For instance, the information relating to housing, conditions 
of repairs, sewage and ventilation arrangements given in Chapter 11 and 
condition of work places, welfare amities provided to workers and 
awareness of provisions of labour laws on the part o£ the workers in 



Chaptei 12 is based on tbe opinion of diffeient Field Investigators and/or 
the sampled workers. As such, the information relating to these aspects is 
of subjective nature and this could at best be considered to give only a 
broad picture. Moreover, the data, being based on a relatively small 
sample (60 families), are also subject to a large sampling error. These 
limitations have to be carefully borne in mind while going through the 
analysis presented in this part of the Report. Ih all Chapters of this 
part of the Report, unestimated distributions, t.e., distributions as 
obtained &om the sample itself, are presented without any attempt to 
build up population estimates. 



Chapter 9 

EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 

9 * 1. General education 

Data were collected on educational standards, etc,, of tho raembors 
of the sampled working class families who were aged 5 years and above. 
Table 9*1 shows the distribution of members receiving and not receiving 
education by family income classes. Table 9*2 shows distribution of 
members not receiving education, separat^jly for children (6 — 14 years) 
and others, by reasons and income classes. 

Table 9*1 

Di'ilritiuiiotb of persons {I'ged J yeurs o--nd tdjove) hy iiu-onie and 

eduddional t Umdnrd 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 


Item ^ 

<60 

60— 

^ 

120 and 

All 


<120 

above 


1 2 

3 

4 

6 

Actual number of persons in sampled 




families (aged 5 years and above) 

201 

70 

271 

Poreeiiiago to total 

.ii; 

2>S3 

ii (••(<» 

(A) AU persona 




Percentage receiving education 

20-40 

31-43 

23-25 

Percentage not receiving education 

79-60 

68-67 

70-76 

Total 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 

(B) Children 




Percentage receiving education 

0^2 * ^3 

66-67 

67 32 

Percentage not receiving education 

47-27 

33-33 

42-68 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

All persons receiving education 




Percentage receiving education in 
primary schools 

Percentage receiving education in 

66-09 

72-73 

61-90 

set ondary s( hools 

Percentage receiving education in 

39-02 

13-64 

30-16 

other educational institutions 

4-89 

13-63 

7-94 

Total 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 
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Table 9*2 

Percentage dietribution ef persons — chMrets and others — not r&xiving 
education ^ reasons and family income 





1 

[ 

doss (Rb.) 


xeoeMxkg education 

<60 




60— <120 



120 and above 

^ 

All 

' 1 

Cfliild* Others Child- Others 
xen ron 

’ Child- 
tea 

— » 

Others 

Child- 

ten 

" s 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Not leportiiig 

a ■ 

• • 

8*86 

2-24 

• • 

s e 

2-86 

1-73 

Einandal diffionUdes 

■ • 

• m 

67-69 

68-96 

44-44 

63-86 

64-29 

67-80 

Lack of fnoilitieB 

m • 

m s 

8-86 

6-97 

• • 

2-67 

2-86 

6-20 

Domeetio difficulties 

• • 

• • 

8-84 

26-87 

• • 

33-33 

2-86 

28-32 

Attending to&mily 









eaterprise 

e • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• ■ 

s • 

• • 

• • 

Lade of interest •• 

• • 

• • 

7-69 

6-96 

11-11 

2-66 

8-67 

6-21 

Otbers .. 

• • 

• • 

23-08 

« e 

44-46 

7-69 

28-67 

1-74 

Total 

• • 

• • 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Out of the total family members i^ed 6 years and above, about 23 
per cent, were receiving education and the remaioing 77 were not receiving 
education. The percentile of children receiving education was about 
57 which showed that the families were generally keen on getting their 
ehildren educated. Of the total members receiving education, about 
62 per cent, were studying in primary schools, about 30 per cent, in 
secondary schools and the rest were receivii^ education in other institu- 
tions. The main reason for children and adults not receiving education 
was reported to be financial difficulties. 

9*2. SkiU and tetdmcdl training 

Information was also obtained ficom individual members of the 
sampled families on possession of skill, technical education or training 
being received and the type of technical trainii^ desired. The information 
collected revealed that tit 271 total family members, only 2 persons had 
received ox were receiving technical education and training [in carpentery, 
dyeu^, bleaching and printing. Of the total family members, only 
one person was reported having skill as carpenter. Desire for techni- 
cal training was not ejq^ressed by any member of the sampled families. 





Chaptsk 10 


SICKNESS AND TREATMENT 


10’ 1. Introductory 

The data collected under this head were not intended to serve the 
purpose of a sickness survey as such ; they wore mainly intended to throw 
some broad light on how the working class families were affected by the 
incidence of sickness. No rigid definition of sickness was, therefore, 
attempted and the informants were asked to report all cases which they 
considered as sickness. Thus, even if petty cases of sickness, e.g., headache 
were reported, they were taken into account. In respect of each 
member of the family, information was collected on each case of sickness 
during the reference period of 60 da 3 rs preceding the date of survey of 
the family. For each case of sickness, details wore sought on the type of 
sickness, consequences, duration, details of treatment taken and sources 
from which assistance, if any, was received. To ascertain the duration 
of sickness and treatment, the date of commencement and date of 
recovery from the sickness during the reference period only were taken 
into consideration. 

The broad typos of sickness, e.g., digestive diseases, cold, etc., were 
recorded by the Investigator on the basis of reports of the informants 
themselves because in many cases no medical aid was called for and no 
attempt at diagnosis was made. If several diseases were involved in a 
particular cast;, the main disease was recorded. For gamfuUy occupied 
persons, information was also collected on consequences of sickness, i.e., 
whether work was stopped or not. 

10*2. Treatment and consequmtxs of sickness 

Table 10*1 shows the percentage distribution of cases of sickness 
during the reference period of 60 days by type of sickness, duration, 
type of treatment, source of assistance and consequences on the gainfully 
^p loyed members. In all, there were 22 cases of sickness reported 
anintig 327 members of the sampled families. 
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Table 10*1 

DittrUmtion of cases of sickness by (a) type, (b) duration, (c) type of tmUmentit 
(d) source of assistance received and (e) consequences 


Peroentaga 
of cases 


(a) Type of §ichne88 

Dysentery, diarrhoea, stomach trouble •• .. .. 4*54 

Fever .. .. .. .. .. .. 72-73 

Smallpox, plague, cholera .. 

Respiratory diseases .. .. .. .. 9 -09 

Cough and cold .. .. .. .. .. 4 -55 

Other diseases .. .. •• .. .. 909 


Total .. 100 00 


(6) Duration (during the reference period) 

Below7days .. .. 22-73 

7 days to below 15 days .. .. .. .. 40-91 

15 days to below 30 days .. .. .. .. .. 13-64 

30 days to below 60 days •• •• •• .. .. 9-09 

60 days •• •• •• •• •• •• •• 13-63 


Total .. 100-00 


(c) Type of treatment 

Self treatment •• .. .. .. 36-36 

Ayurvedic treatment . , ... 

^moeopathic treatment 

Allopathic treatment •• •• •• .. .. 63*64 


Total .. l(K)-00 


(d) iSfott«vc of aaaiatance received 

No assistance received .. .. .. .. .. 86*30 

Friends and relatives . . . . . . . . . . 4*54 

Money lender 

Employer .. .. .. .. .. .. 4-55 

Others •• .. •• •• .. .. ■■ 4- 


Total .. 100-00 


(e) Coneequenees (for gainfully occupied membera of families) 

Work and normal diet stopped .. .. .. •• 25-00 

Only work stopped .. .. .. .. .. 25-<X> 

Only normal diet stopped .. •• •• •• •• 50 *00 


ToUl .. 100 00 


M/S268D-fLB— 7 




Fever accounted for about 73 per cent, of tbo cases of sickness. The 
distribution of cases by duration showed that in about 41 per cent, of the 
cases, the sickness lasted for 7 days to below 15 days. Allopathic treat- 
ment was taken in about 64 per cent, of the cases. In about 86 per cent, 
of the cases no financial assistance for treatment was received. Taking 
the cases of sickness among the gainfully occupied members of the families, 
in about 60 per cent, of the cases sickness resiilted in abstention firom worlr. ' 
The average duration of such absence was 16 da^’S. 



Chapter 11 

HOUSING CONDITIONS 


11*1. IwlroduQlory 

Detailed data about the couditiou of bousing connected with the 
dwelling, mess, hotel or residential house of the sampled working class 
families were collected under this head. Information was also collected 
about the condition of the building in which the dwelling was located, 
about rooms and verandah of the dwelling, about water supply, bath, 
kitchen and latrine and about tho location of the dwelling. 

11*2. CondUion of building 

Table 11*1 shows the percentage distribution of families by general 
characteristics of the building, such as typo of building, ownership or 
type of landlord, type of structure, condition of repairs and arrange* 
ments for sewage and ventilation. 


Table 11*1 

Percentage distribution of families by genered characteristics cf the 
budding in which dwellings were located 





Percentage of 




families 

(a) Type of building 




Chawl/bustee 

Flat 

Independent building 

• • 

• • • • 

• • , 1600 

1 

• • 

• • 

• • ■ • 

• • • • 

• • ■ • 

.. 81-67 

Others 

'• • 

• • • • 

.. 3-3S* 



Total 

.. 100-00 

(5) OwnefMp or type of landlord 




Employer 

• • 

• • •• 

.. 93-33 

Sell • • • • • • 

• • 

* * . * * 

.. 1-67 

Private 

• • 

• • • • 

6-00 

Public bodies •• •« 

• • 

• • • • 

• • • • 



Total 

.. 100-00 


M/s208— 7(a) 
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Table 11*1 — conkli. 


{e) Type of atruOun 

Pennsnent kutcha . . 

• « 

• • 

a a a a 

Percentage of 
cases 

a. 36-67 

Permanent pucca . . 

a m 

• a 

• • • • 

IfiOO 

Temporary kutcha . • 

• • 

a a 

• • • • 

16-66 

Temporary pucca . • 

m m 

a a 

• • a a 

.. 30 00 

Others 


a • 

• • • • 

. . 1-67 




Total 

.. 100-00 


(d) Cond'tion regain 


Oood 

e a 

a • 

a a 

a a 

• • 

66-07 

Moderately good .. 

• • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

81-67 

Bad a • • • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

Total 

• • 

• • 

11 *06 

100-00 

(e) Sewage arrangemetUs 

Satisfactory 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

95-00 

Moderately satisfactory 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

Unsatisfactory 

a a 

a a 

a a 

• • 

Total 

a a 

a a 

6-00 

100-00 

7) YeniiUdionarrangemenU 

No ventilation 

a a 

a a 

a a 

a a 

• a 

a a 

If veniilatian: 

(•) Good 

a a 

a a 

a a 

• • 

• • 

88' 33 

(it) Bad 

• • 

• m 

a a 

• 9 

a a 

3 .33 

{Hi) Tolerable] • • 

a a 

a a 

a a 

• • 

Total 

e » 

• m 

8 34 

100 00 


About 82 per cent, of the sampled families were living in independent 
buildings, 15 per cent, in chawls/busteos, and the rest had other modes 
of acconunodation. Most of the families (about 93 per cent.) were living 
in buildings provided by employers and about 2 per cent, in self-owned 
buildings. The percentage of families living in private buildings was 5. 
Forty five per cent, of the families were living in pucca houses with walls 
built of cement, bricks, concrete or stone and about 53 per cent, in kutcha 
houses. 

11*3. Condition of dwelling 

Table 11*2 gives the condition of dwellings occupied by the sampled 
families, such as number of living rooms, provision of kitchen, store, 
bath and verandah, type of lighting, source of water supply, provision 
and type of latrine, etc. For the purpose of the survey, a living room was 
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defined as one which would exclude kitchen, store, etc. , if separate kitchen, 
store, etc., existed in the dwelling. For sources of water supply, if more 
than one source was being used, the one used most was taken into consi- 
deration. 

' Table 11*2 

Distxibvticn of dtoellings by various tdiaracteristics 


(a) Number of living roama indtoelling 
One • • • • • • 

Two • • • • • • 

Three 

More than three 


(&) Lighting type 
Electricity 
Kerosene •• 


(e) Proviaion of kitchen 

Kitchen provided . • • • • • • • 

Where not provided, using 

(f ) Room in common use with other families 
(tt) Part of living room 
{Hi) Covero<l or uncovered verandah 
{iv) No speciho part of the house. • 


(d) Number of atorea 
No store • • 
One 

More than one 


(a) Proviaion of bath room 
No bath room provided 
Where p^ovidedi 

(i) In individual use 
(u) In common use 


Percentage of 
dwellings 

06*67 

3-33 


100-00 


100-00 
100 00 


93-33 


100*00 

06 00 
6-00 

100-00 

80-00 

20-00 


Total 


100-00 
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Table 11*2 - contd. 




Percentage of 
dwell jigs 

(/) Provi9\on of covered verandah 

Provided . . . • • • • • 

Not provided . • • • • • 

■ • m a 

• • • • 

33 33 
66*67 


Total 

10 00 

to) Source of water eupply 

Tap proviiled: 

(t) In dwelling 
(it) Outside dwelling 

Well (with or without hand pump) . . 

• • • • 

1*67 
• 96*66 
1*67 


Total 

.. 100-00 

(h) Provision of latrine 

No latrine • • • • • • 

In individul use 

In iommon uao with other families . . 

• • • • 

• a • • 

• • • • 

6*67 

93 33 


Total 

.. 100-00 

(0 Type of latrine 

Flush system • • • • • • 

Sex’tic tank, system 

Manually cleaned • • 

.. 

7*14 

!. 92*^ 


Total 

100 00 


It would bo seen that a majority of the families wer i living iu 
dwellings having one living room with a separate kitchen, but without a 
separate bath room or a store room. In a majority of the dwellings 
there was arrangement for tap water supply tliough mainly outijide llie 
dwelling, and latrines cleaned manually r.nd in common use with 
others. 

11-4. Distance of dwelling from important places 

Information was also collected about the important places iLsuilIy 
visi^ ed by workers and their families and the distaTice of such places from 
the dwellings. The intention was to find out whether essential need::; and 
amenities wore easily available to the workers and their families in nearby 
places. Table 11-3 gives the names of important places and percentage 
distribution of families visiting the places by distance of the places from 
their dwellings. 
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Table 11*3 


Distrihvtum of Jamilies visiting importmt places by distance of the 
places fmn th&ir dwellings 


Percentage 

offaihi'ies 

Particulars of places not r 

visiting 

Percentage of families visiting the places 
by distance 

loss than 1 mile to 

1 mile less than 

2 miles 

2 miles 
and 
above 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Work-place of inain earner. 

• • 

48-33 

43-33 

8-34 

100-00 

Primary school 

• • 

73-33 

21-67 

5-00 

100-00 

Medical aid centre . . 

• a 

53-33 

40-00 

6-67 

100-00 

Hospital . . . . ' • • 

• • 

20 00 

60-00 

20 00 

100-00 

Playground for » children . • • • 

26 67 

61-67 

G-66 

6-00 

100-00 

Tinenia house 


16-67 

66 67 

26 66 

100-00 

Shopping centre — grocery 

• • 

58-33 

26-00 

16 67 

100 00 

Shopping cehtre — vegetables 

• • 

20-00 

55 00 

25 00 

100-00 

Employment exchange . • 

• • 

11-67 

30-00 

58-33 

100 -90 

Railway station , . . • 

a a 

43-33 

48 34 

8-33 

100-00 

Bus stop . . 

a a 

81-67 

13-33 

5-00 

100-00 

Post oilice . . ' 


40-00 

48-33 

11-67 

100-00 


In a little more than 48 per cent, of cases, work-places of the main 
earners were at a dist;ance«f less than 1 mile and in alwut 43 per cent, of 
the cases these wore at a distance of 1 mile to less than 2 miles and in the 
case of remaining cases tlie distance was two miles or more than that. 
Other important places of visit by workers or their families, such as school, 
medical aid centre, siiojjping centre. (gr<M;ery) and bus stop were at a dis- 
tance of lessthan 1 mile in a inaj<.t'.ty of cases. The same was the position 
in case of playground for children. Employment exchange, hospital, 
railway station, .post office, shopping centre, (vegetables) and cinema house 
were at a distance of 1 mile and above in a majority of c.wies. 



Chapter 12 


EMPLOYMENT, WORKING AND SERVICE CONDITIONS 
12*1. Introductory 

Information was collected in respect of emloyment pattern, service 
conditions, length of service, working conditions and welfare of such 
worker-members in the sampled working class families as wore employed in 
registered factories/mincs. In regard to employmfflit pattern, employment 
history of the members employed in registered factories/mines at any 
time during the preceding one year was collected for the 12 months pre- 
ceding the date of survey. In view of the long reference period, a week 
was prescribed as the recording unit. It was recognised that details of 
emplo 3 rment history for one full year could not be obtained by week to 
week accounting in view of the difficulties of recall and, therefore, only 
a broad pattern was sought by combining all the period) under one par- 
ticular major head during the preceding year on the basis of information 
furnished by the informant. 

With regard to working conditions and awareness of the statutory 
rights and privileges enjoyed by the workers, information was collected 
from the informants alone and no attempt was made by the Investigators 
to check up the details by visiting the factories/mines, though in ca&es 
of doubt or conflicting opinions they had to probe in detail. For this 
purpose, only such members of the sampled families were covered as 
were employed in registered factorios/mines on the day preceding the 
date of survey. These included paid apprentices also. 

12*2. EinphymerU pMtsm 

Table 12 * 1 shows the employment jiattem of the worker-members of 
the sampled families classified as ‘Permanent’ and ‘Others’, for a reference 
period of one year. 
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Table 12*1 

DistrUviijn qfman-woeka by employment tiatw 


Employment particulars 

Peroentage of 

man- weeks worked by 



Permanent 

workers 

Other 

workers 

All 

1 


2 

3 

4 

(a) Paid employment 





(t) in mines . • • • • • 

• • 

94-23 

• • 

94-23 

(u) in other establishments . • • • 

• a 

a a 

a a 

• • 

(5) ^If employment •• •• •• 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

(e) In employment but not at work . « 

• a 

4*56 

• • 

4-86 

(d) Not in employment 





(t) but seeking work 

a a 

1*21 

a a 

1*21 

(»l) and not seeking but available for work 

a a 

• • 

a a 


(«»} and not avaiLble for work 

a a 

•• 

a a 

•• 

Total 

a a 

100*00 

• • 

100-00 

Total number of employees 

a a 

07 

•• 

67 


While discussing the pattern of employment in the centre, it can be 
observed that the entire mau-weeks related to permanent workers. 


12*3. Condition of work-place 

Table 12*2 gives the opinion of the worker-members of sampled 
families (excluding those who were on out-door duties) classified by 
industry-groups, about the condition of work-places. 
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Table 12-2 


PeroeTUagie dutribution of emjdoyees according to opinion expressed on 
condition, of workrpla^ by itduitry-groups 


Condition of work.place 



Indu8tr\ -groups 
r- — ^ 

Mil ingot liest 
gold and 
silver 

Ores 

All 

1 



2 

3 

4 

Temperaiurtt humidity and ventilation 

N )t reporting 

• • 

• • 

. , 

• . 

. , 

Uncomfortable 

• a 

, , 

54*24 

14*28 

60*00 

Tolerable or comfortable •• ' 

• • 


46*76 

86*72 

60;00 


Total 

.. 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

jUumination 






Too dark . . . . • • 

• •* 


32*20 

, , 

28*79 

Too bright . « . • 

• • 


1*70 

, , 

1*52 

Tolerable or good , . • • 

• a 

a a 

66- 10 

100-00 

69*69 


Total 

• • 

100 00 

100-00 

100*00 

Oleanlineea . 






Thirty • • • • • • 

a a 

a a 

10*17 

, , 

9*09 

Fair or good • • . • 

a a 

•• 

89*33 

100*00 

90*91 

Sitting and standing arrangement 

Total 

a a 

100 00 

100*00 

100*00 

Not reporting 

a a 

a a 

. . 

14*28 

1*62 

UnecnnfcT table 

a a 

• ^ 

13-56 

. . 

12*12 

Comfortable 

a a 

• « 

28 -SI 

14*29 

27*27 

No particular comment 

•• 

•• 

67-63 

71 43 

69-09 


Total 

a a 

100*1 0 

. lOO-OO 

K)0*00 

Total number of employees 

’ • a 

59 

7 

66 


12 ‘4. Amenities provided 

Relevant data collected fit>m vrorker-membors (excluding tho^e whose 
place of work was their own residence) on welfare amenities providwl 
• within the area or premises of the mine and outside arc presented in 
table 12*3. 
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Table 12-3 

’PercemAage distribution of employees according to opinion expressed 
on amenities provided 

Among provided (Col. 4) 
c- 'nsidered 

Item Not Provided Total r“ 

provided Unsatis- Satis- Total 

factory factory 



Latrines and urinals .. .. 7*68 92-42 190 00 8*20 91-80 100 *00 

Bath .. .. 84-86 15-15 100 00 .. 100 00 100-00 

AVasli places .. .. 19-70 80-30 100-00 7-65 92-16 100-00 

Prinking water .. .. 6-06 93-04 loo fo 3-23 96-77 100-00 

Rest shelter . . .. .. 66-15 r 4-86 100-00 . . 100-00 100-00 

Canteen .. .. .. 64-66 45-45 100-00 .. 100-00 100-00 

Reading or recreation . . 48-49 51-51 100-00 .. 100-00 100-00 

Co • operative store and grain shrp 3-03 96-07 100-00 4-69 95-31 100-00 

Technical training .. 96-46 4-66 100-00 .. 100-00 100-00 

Medical facilities arranged by 

employers .. .. .. 100-00 100-00 4-55 16-46 100-00 


12*5. Statutory rights and benefits 

Table 12*4 gives the data collected on awaroness of important pro- 
visions of labour laws on the part of the employee members of th§ 
sampled working class families. 

Table 12*4 

Distribution, of employees by rights and benefits under labour laws and 
. awareness thereof 


Percentage of employees by 


Rights and benefits 

r- 

awareness 

^ A ^ 

^ Total 

Fully 

Partially 

K.t 


ail are 

aware 

aware 
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Table 12*4— -eowft?. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Payment of Wages Act 

Payment of wagee at regular intervals 

92*42 

0-06 

1-52 

100-00 

Maximum interval at which wages 
can be paid 

£000 

13-64 

S6-36 

100-00 

Impositic n of fines — deduction from 
wages 

' 68-18 

13-64 

18-18 

100-00 

Proc^ure for complaints . . 

75-76 

9-00 

15-15 

100-00 

Maternity Benoits Act 

Leave granted for confinement • • 

100-00 

• • 

• • 

100-00 

Notice necessary for granting leave . . 

100-00 

• • 

• • 

100-00 

Illegality of termination of service 
during maternity leave . . 

100-00 

• • 

• • 

100-00 

Cash benefit provided during maternity 
loave •• t« •• •• 

100-00 

• • 

• s 

100-00 

Worhnen^s Compensation Act 

Compensation for temporary disable- 
ment • • • • • • 

Compensation for death due to work 
accident . , 

74*24 

12-12 

13-64 

100-00 

77-27 

7 68 

15-16 

100-00 

Procedure for complaints 

03-64 

12-12 

24-24 

100-00 

Industrial Employment {Standing Orders) 
Act 

Framing of procedures, for recruit- 
ment, discharge, disciplinary action, 
etc* •• *• •• •• 

46-07 * 

7-68 

45 45 

100-00 

AppniVal of procedure . . • » 

50-00 

4-55 

45-45 

100-00 

Intimation of procedures to the 
workers 

53-03 

9-09 

37-88 

100-00 


Industrial Dia^puies Aei 


Lay-off compensation • • » • 

Rate of lay-off compensation 

Notice of retrenchment 

Retrenchment compensation 

57-58 

13-64 

65-16 

54-66 

18-18 

10-60 

9-00 

12-12 

24-24 

76-76 

26-76 

33-33 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Employee's Provident Funds Act and Scheme 
Contribution by employer 

84-86 

■ • 

16-16 

100-00 

Period after which the employer's 
contribtuion bocx>meB payable 

25-76 

13-64 

60-61 

100-00 

Accumulation of interest . . 

80-30 

4-55 

16-16 

100-00 
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32*6. Trade union membership 

Data collected regarding association of employee-members with 
.trade unicns are presented in table 12*5. For the purpose of the survey, 
a trade union was defined as any organisation or association of 
workers which stood for achievement of their economic domandi. Such 
organisations or associations might not necessarily be roistered with the 
Begistrar of Trade Unionsorrecognisedby the employers. Fur ascertain- 
ing the membership of any trade union, only the position on the dato 
of survey was taken into account. 

Table 12*5 

Dislrdnition of emphyee-membera according to membership of trade 
unions and other details 



Nt) union exists 
In case of a union : 

(а) Members 

(б) Nv)t members 


Subscription paid 

K reporting or no subscription 
Paying regularly 
Not paying regularly 


100 00 


Bate, of subscription per month 
Less than Re. 0*25 
Re. O' 25 to less than Re. 0*50 
Re. 0*50 and above • • 


ICO .00 


Total 


lOilOO 





Mo^{t of the employee-mcmhers (about 97 per cent.) were reported 
to be members of trade unions. Of those, about 94 per cent, were paying 
their subscription '^gularly. The rate of subscription in all cases was Be. 
0*25 to less than Be. 0*50 per month. 

12*7. Lmgih of service 

Some information w.'is ako collected on the total length of service of 
each worker-member in the particular establishment in which he was 
employed on the day precediJig the date .'>f .sTivx ey. If the service was 
discontinuous, then the total duration was counted from the hrst employ- 
ment in tlie establishment after ignoring the periods of discontinuities. 
On the basis of this inform.ation, the distribution of employ<je-mo nbors 
according to their length of service in the par! icular establishment in which 
they were employed on the reference day is given in tabic 12*6 


Table 12*6. 


Percentage distrihution of employe-members by industries according 

to length of service 


Length of aervice 


Industry- groups 

A- 


f 

Mining of Gold 
and Silver 

Ores 

Rest 

AU 

1 


2 

3 

4 

Less than 1 year 

• • 

1*67 

• » 

1-60 

1 year to leas than 5 years 

• • 

16-67 

• e 

14-92 

6 years to less than 10 years 

• • 

16-66 

28-57 

17-91 

10 years to less than 20 years 

• • 

38-33 

42-86 

.38-80 

20 years and aboTe • • 

■ • 

26-67 

28-57 

26-87 

Total 

• • 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Number of employees 

• • 

69 

7 

66 
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By and large, ike employee-members of ike sampled families cons- 
tituted a stable labour force. 

12*8. Service conditions 

In regard to service conditions, information was obtained on shift 
working, rest -interval, pay-period, paid earned leave and social security 
benefits. All this information was obtained in respect of worker-members, 
including paid apprentices, entployed in registered mines on the day 
prwt’ding the date of survey. This information was collected from the 
informants only and . not from the establishments where they were 
employed. A person was considered to be employed if he was having a job, 
even thoUgh ho might not be actually working on the reference day for 
sutk reasons as illness, leave, temporary lay-off, etc. Table 12*7 shows 
the relevant data collected on service conditions. 


Table 12*7 

Perjcmiage distribu/lion of employee-memb&rs by industries md service 

conditions 


Service condition 


Industry-groups 

. 


r 

Mining of Gold 
and Silver 

Ores 

Rest 

All 

1 

1 



2 

3 

4 

Shift-te tricing . 






Day .. •• 

.• • 

• • 

53-33 

100-00 

68-21 

Night.. 

• • 

* • 

3-33 

• • 

2-08 

Kvoning 

• • 

m m 

3-34 

• • 

2-09 

Rotation 

.« • 

m • 

40 00 

• • 

35.82 


Total 

• • 

100-00 

100-00 

100 00 

Daily reaUinlrrval 





• 

No rest interval 

• • 

• • 

76-67 

28-67 

71-64 

Half an hrmr or less 

• ■ 

«-• 

3-33 

42-86 

7-46 

More than half an hour . • 


20-00 

28-67 

20-90 


Total 

• a 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 
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Table 12-7— 


1 



2 

3 

4 

Pay-period 

Weekly 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

« • 

Fortnightly 

• e 

• • 

33-33 

e • 

29-86 

Monthly 

• • 

• • 

66 67 

100-00 

70-16 

Others • • 

• • 

• • 

a • 

e • 

• • 


Total 

• • 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00* 

Days of paid earned leave enjoyed 
Not reporting .. 

• • 

1-67 

e • 

1-60 

0 day 

• e 

• • 

23*33 

e • 

20-00 

1 to 10 days • • 

e • 

s • 

1-66 

e m 

1-49 

11 to 15 days .. 

• • 

• • 

36 67 

42-86 

37-31 

16 days and above 

• • 

• • 

36-67 

67-14 

38-80 


Total 

• • 

100-00 

100-00 

loo-oo" 


Taking all industries together, nearly 36 per cent, of the worker- 
members were in shifts by rotation. The percentage of worker-member 
in day shifts was about 58. About 3 per cent, of worker-members were in 
evening shifts, i.e. from about 4 p.m. to 12 midnight covering a good part 
of the night and about 3 per cent, in night shifts. About 21 percent, of tho 
worker-members reported that they were enjoying rest-interval of more 
than half an hour and a little more than 7 per cent, of the worker-mem- 
bers enjoyed rest interval of half an hour or less. As regards pay-period, a 
majority of the worker-members (about 70 percent.) were being paid 
monthly. The percentage of workers-members paid fortnightly was about 
30. Data on paid earned leave enjoyed by the worker-members during 
the calendar year preceding the date of survey showed that nearly 39 per 
cent, of the worker-members enjoyed leave for 16 days and more, about 
37 per cent, between 11 and 15 ^ys and a little more than 1 per cent, 
between 1 and 10 days. About 21 per cent, of the worker-members reported 
that they had not enjoyed paid earned leave. In this connection it has 
to be borne in mind that some of the worker-members were in employ- 
ment for a part of the reference year only and the data related to paid 
leave actually availed of. 
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12-9. Social security ben^ 

Data -weie also collected ou social security benefits, e.g. PTovidflTvt 
Eund enjoyed by tbe employec-membeis as on the date o£ soxvey. 
These data are presented in table 12*8. 


Table 12*8 


Distribution of employee-members by social security benefits 


Provident Fund Scheme 

Percentage of 
employee- 
members 

. 1 

2 

Ko arrangement , , , , , , • . 

If arrangement : 

• • St 

(A) Contributing ,, ,, 

10000 

(B) Kot contributing . , . . . , , . 

(а) Kot eligible 

(б) Not interested ,• ,, 

• • • t 

Total 

10000 


All the employee-members were reported to be contributing to 
Provident Pun^ account either under the Employees’ Provident !^nd 
Scheme or under voluntary Pro-ridcnt Fund Schemes introduced by the 
employers. The Employees’ State Insurance Scheme -eovwru^eickness, 
work injury and maternity benefits was not extended to this centre. 

Apart from Provident Fund Schemes, information on other social 
security benefits voluntarily given by the employers, e.g., gratuity was 
also sought. As for gratuity, 66 out of a total of 68 employee-members 
reported of the provision of such system in the establishments where they 
were employed. Two scales of gratuity were reported to bo 16 days’ wage 
per year of service and 13 days’ wage per year of service. Pension or any 
other benefit was not reported by any employee-member. 
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Chapter 13 


SAVINGS, ASSETS AND INDEBTEDNI^SS 
13*1. Introductory 

Under this head, information was collected from each sampled family 
about the amount of its savings and assets held at t!i« pliwe of residence 
or at the native place and total debts both on family account and 
enterpirse and other purposes account— as on the <latc of survey. Only the 
family’s share of the assets and loans was taken into considcrationif such 
assets and loans were held jointly with others. Loairs taken from the 
same source but for different purposes, as also loans taken for the same 
purpose from different sources, wero treated as separate cases of loans. 
Cre^t purchases were also considered as loans. 

3*2. Components of samings 

Belevant data on ‘Savings’ and ‘Assets’ are presented in table 13* 1. 


Table 13*1 


A. Average amount {Rs.) of samngs and assets per reporting 
family by iruxme dosses 


Savings/Assets 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

A.- 

<60 60— <120 120 and 

above 

i\ll 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

Average amount per reporting family (Rs.) 



Savings 

461-27 

1,092-08 

579-4.3 

^LSBOtiB • • • ■ • • 

116-40 

362-92 

166-70 

Total 

667-67 

1,455-00 

746-13 
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TabiiE 13‘l—-contd, 


B. Percemtage diaribtUion of savings and assets by form and income classes 



Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

A 


<60 

60— 

<120 

120 and 
above 

All 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

(i) Savings 





(a) On family ctceouM 





Life insurance premium paid . , 

• « 

• ■ 

V • 

• • 

Provident fund--- own contribution . . 

0 • 

39-77 

37-64 

38-90 

Provident fund — oniployer’a contribu- 





tion . . 

• f 

39-73 

37-62 

38-86 

Total 

•• 

79-60 

76 06 

77-76 

(6) On enterprise and other purposes 





account 

• • 

• • 

• . 

• • 


{ii) Assets 

(a) On family accov,ni 


Land 

. . 

• • 

2-94 

7-67 

4-79 

Building 


• . 

2-11 

. . 

1-29 

Jowollory and ornaments . . 

. . 

. . 

ll-?8 

12-46 

11-80 

Others . . 

-- 

•• 

4-07 

4-81 

4-?6 

Total 

• • 

•• 

20-60 

24-94 

22-24 

(6) On enterprise and other purposes 
account 

• • 

. • 

. . 

. • 

Grand Total 

•• 

•• 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

Total number of reporting families 

•• 

•• 

48 

12 

60 


The amount of savings and assets per reporting family worked out 
to Kb. 679 and Ks. 166 respectively giving a total of Bs. 7 45. Thus, savings 
formed about 78 per cent, and assets about 22 per cent, of the total amount 
of savings and assets held by the reporting families. Both savings and 
assets were held wholly on ‘family account’. 

M/S268DoaB— 8(a) 
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13*3. Extent of savings and assets 

Table 13*2 gives frequency distribution of families according to 
total amount of savings and assets held on the date of survey 1>y income 
classes. 


Table 13*2 

Percentage distribution of families by total amount of savings and 
assets and income classes 


Account of savings and assets 


Monthly family inecMne class (Hs.) 

' <60 

60— 

<120 

120 and 
above 

AU ' 

' 1 ' 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Nil 

• • 

• • 

208 


1-67 

I^esB than Rs. 200 

• • 

• • 

16-67 

8*33 

lR-00 

Rs. 200 to below Rs. 600 

• • 

f • 

22*92 

. . 

18-33 

Ra. 500 to below Rs. 1 ,600 , • 

• f 

f • 

68*33 

68*34 

68*33 

Rs. 1,600 to below Rs. 2,600 . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 

16-67 

3-.33 

Ra. 2,500 to below Rs. 3,600 , • 

• • 

• ♦ 

• • 

8-33 

1-67 

Ra. 3,600 to bdow Ra. 4,600 . . 

« t 

• a 

a • 

8-33 

1-67 

Bs. 4^600 and above . . 

• • 

• * 

• • 

•• 

• • 

Total 

• • 

• • 

100 00 

100-00 

100-00 


About 7 per cent, of the families reported savings and assets of 
Bs. 1,600 and above, about 68 per cent, of tho families reported savings 
and assets of Bs. 600 to less than Bs. 1,600 and about 33 per cent, of 
less than Bs. 600. Only about 2 per cent, of tho families had no savings 
and assets. 

13*4. Possession of duredde artides and livestock 

In addition to savings and assets, data wore collected on certain 
selected durable articles. The intention was to have an idea of the living 
habits and the level of living of the sampled working class families on tho 
basis of the possession or non possession of such articles etc., Table 13*3 
shows the names and number of durable articles and live-stock possessed 
by the sampled working class families. For this purpose durable articles 
hired in or hired out were not taken into account. 
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Tabij! 13*3 


Number of families possessing sdected durable artides and livestock 
amd number of articles, etc., possessed 


Durable articles and live-stock 

Number 

of 

families 

reporting 

possession 

of 

articles, 

etc. 

Percen- 
tage of 
reporting 
families 

Total 

number 

of 

articles, 

etc., 

poBsesi^ 

Average 

number 

per 

family 

of 

reporting 

families 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Table 


4 

6-67 

4 

1*00 

Chair 


6 

10*00 

12 

2*00 

Clock, time-piece 


8 

13*33 

8 

1*00 

Out 


12 

20 00 

14 

1*17 

Chnuki 


4 

6*67 

7 

1*75 

Gramophone 

• • 

1 

1*67 

1 

1*00 

Fountain pen 

• • 

25 

41*67 

47 

1*88 

Wrist watch 

• • 

12 

20*00 

16 

1*33 

Bicycle 


2 

3*33 

2 

1*00 

Cow, buffalo, sho-goat 


5 

8*33 

6 

1*20 


It would appear from the above table that the possession of some 
what costly durable articles such as clock/time-pieco, wrist watch, etc., 
was not very uncommon among the working class families surveyed. 

13*6. Extent of indebtedness 

Table 13*4 gives the percentage distribution of families by amount 
of debt and income dasses. 
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Table 13*4 

Percenter distribulion of families by amourU of debt and income classes 


Amount of debt 

Monthly family income class (Rs.) 

-A- 

^<60 

60— 

<120 

120 and 

above 

^ 

AU 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Less than Bs. 50 



■ • 

• s 

Rs. 50 to less than Rs. 100 

. . 

2*56 

14-29 

4-35 

Bs. 100 to less thaa Rs. 150 


10-26 

. . 

8-69 

Rs. 150 to loss than Us. 250 


'0-77 

. • 

26-09 

Rs. 250 tf) less than Rs. 500 

. . 

:58-46 

28-57 

36- 6 

Rs. 500 to loss than Us. 1 ,000 . . 


15-30 

42-86 

19-56 

Rs. 1 ,000 less than l is. 2,000 


2-56 

14-28 

4-36 

Rs. 2,000 ard above . . 


•• 

• • 

•• 

Total 


100 00 

100 00 

100-00 

Total number of families reporting debt . , 

•• 

39 

7 

46 


Taking all fanailies together, about 26 por cent, of the families reported 
debt of Bs. 160 to less than Rs. 260, about 37 per cent, of Rs. 260 to less 
than Rs. 600, about 20 por cent, of Rs. 600 to less than Rs. 1,000 and 
about 4 per cent, of Rs. 1,000 to less than Rs. 2,000. 

13*6. Purpose of loam 

The relevant data on indebtedness by purpose of loans are presented 
in table 13*6. ^ 
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Table 13*5 

Distribution of /oroilies, lodns and amount of loons by purpose 


Purpose of loans 


Percentage 
of families 
reporting 
debt 

Percentage 
distribution 
of loans 

Percentage 
distribution 
of amount of 
loans 

1 


2 

3 

4 

« - . . ^ ^ — . — _ . 

(A) On family adxount 

Festival 

• • 

10-87 

8-47 

10-38 

Marriage 

• • 

34-78 

32*20 

34-94 

Child birth 


2*18 

5*08 

3-29 

Funoral 


2*17 

1*70 

2-31 

Sickness 

• • 

2*17 

5*08 

2*13 

Education 

• • 

4*36 

3*39 

4-32 

Unemployment or lay-off 

• • 




Current deficit 

• • 

39*14 

40-88 

37-44 

Inherited debt 

• • 




Others 

• • 

2*17 

1-70 

2*88 

Total 

• • 

97*83 

98*30 

97-89 

(B) On enterprise and other 

purposes 




acc&nnt 

Building 



, , 

• • 

Purchase of other assets 





Cultivation 

•• 

2*17 

1-70 

2-31 

Total 

•• 

2*17 

1*70 

2*31 

Grand Total 

• • 

100*00 

100*00 

100*00 

Absolute Total 

• • 

46 

69 

17,346 (Bs) 


Out of the total of 60 sampled families, 46 or about 77 per cent, repor- 
ted debt on the date of survey. Out of the families reporting debt, about 
98 per cent, had taken loans on ‘family account’ and the renuuniug about 
2 per cent, on ‘enterprise and other purposes account’. 

13*7. Source and terms of loans 

Table 13 *6 gives percentage distribution of loans by source, nature 
of security, rate of interest .and type of instalment for repayment. 
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Tabijb 13*6 


Peromtagedistrilnaion of loans by source, nature of securUy, rats of 
interest and type of instalment for repayment 


Byaouroe Bynatonof By rate of • By type of instalment 

security interest (for repayment of loan) 

• \ f - .A. -■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ — ^ #— ■ - 

SowoeofloaD Peroentage Nature of Peroentage Rata of interest Peraentage Type of in- Percentage 
of loans security of loans of loans stalment of loans 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

PkoTidsnt Fund 

• • 


,, 

• . 

,, 

Not reporting 

64*41 

CoHipefstiTis 

So^ty 

2-39 

No lecuiity 

76*27 

No interest 

5*08 






Less than 6% 

6*08 

Weekly 

.. 

Braployat • • 

• a 

Ornaments 4 
jewellery 

11-86 

6% to loss than 
12*% 

27*12 

Monthly 

8*48 

Mousy lender •« 

37*29 



121% to less 
than 26% 

1*70 Quarterly 

6*08 

Shopkeeper • • 

1*69 

Others 

11-87 

25% to less 
than 60% 

13*66 

Yearly 

22*03 

Friends end 
. rdatiTCB « • 

67*63 



60% and above 

46-46 

Others 

e a 

Total 

100*00 


100*00 


100*00 


100*00 


About 68 per cent, of the loans were taken from friends and relatives 
and about 37 per cent, from moneylenders. About 76 per cent, of the 
loans were taken against no security. Interest at the rate of less than 6 
per cent, was paid in the case of about 6 per cent, of the loans, 6 per cent, 
to less than 12^ per cent, was paid in the case of about 27 per cent, of 
the loans, and 25 per cent, to less than 60 per cent, in the case of about 
14 per cent, of the loans. About 22 per cent, of the loans were to be re- 
paid in yearly instalments. 
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SOME IMPOETANT FINDINGS 

14*1. Family characteristics, income and expenditure 

The estimated number of families of industrial workers satisfying 
the survey definition worked out in Kolar Gold Field centre to about 14 
thousands. The estimated number of employees in these families was 
about 17 thousand. Of the total families 2 per cent, consisted of single 
member, 13 per cent, of two to three members, 28 per cent, of four to 
five members, 33 per cent, of six to seven members and the remaining 
consisted of more than 7 members. By family type, about 47 per cent, 
consisted of husband, wife and children. Others in order were those 
consisting of husband, wife, children and other members (36 per cent.); 
unmarri^ earner and other members (5 per cent.); unmarried earner 
and husband or wife, i.e., single workers with dependants living elsewhere 
(2 per cent.); husband and wife (1 per cent.) and rest (9 per cent.) 

The average size of the family was 6*99 persons. Of these, 1-14 
were earners, 0*01 earning dependant and 4*84 non-earning dependants. 
Of the earners, 1*11 were men and 0*03 woman. About 87 per cent, of 
the families had only one income recipient. On an average, a family 
had 4 • 83 dependants living with it and 0 • 05 dependants living clsew Jiere. 

The average monthly income worked out to Es. 124*95 per family 
and Es. 20*88 per capita. The largest number of families (about 43 i)er 
cent.) of the total came within the income class ‘Bs. 90 to less tlian Es. 120’ 
and their average income per family was Es. 100*85. About 10 per cent, 
of the families had an income of Es. 210 and above per month with an 
average of Bs. 305*76. 

Of the average monthly income of Es. 124*95 per family, income 
from paid employment accounted for Es. 122*27 or 98 per cent., self 
employment reduced the income by Ee. 0*15 and income from ‘other 
sources’ such as rent from land, house, pension, cash assistance, gifts, 
concession, etc., accounted for Es. 2*83 or 2 per cent. Men contributed 
the largest amount to the average monthly family income. 
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The average monthly expenditure for current living was Es. 132*64 
per family, lls. 22-09 per capita and Rs. 28-31 per adult consumption 
unit. The average expenditure per capita and per adult consumption 
unit did not vary much from the overall average in the different income 
classes, except in the highest income class. 

Of the total monthly expenditure of Rs. 132-64 per family, con- 
sumption expenditure accounted for Rs. 123-28, the rest being accounted 
for by non-consumption outgo like interest on loans and remittances to 
dependants. Expenditure on food worked out to Rs. 73-46 or 60 per 
cent, of the consumption expenditure. 

An analysis of the nutritive contents of the food-stuJis consumed, 
on an average, by a working class family in Kolar Gold Field re- 
vealed that there were deficiencies in respect of caloric consumption. 
Vitamin ‘A’, Vilamin ‘C’ and Calcium. Increased intake of mixed 
cereals, leafy vegetables and fruits will help to overcome these deficien- 
cies. 

14-2. Additwnal aspects of lend of living 

As already stated in Chapter 8, the additional aspects of level of 
living relate only to the sampled families and no estimates have been 
built on the basis of data collected in regard to these aspects. 

Among industrial workers at Kolar Gold Fi^ld centre, about 44* per 
cent, of all members (aged 5 years and above) were illiterate and about 
49* per cent, had received education upto or below primary standard. 
During the period of survey, about 23 per cent, of family members were 
receiving education. Among children (6 to 14 years of age) this percen- 
tage was about 67. The main reasoas for children and adults not re- 
ceiving education was reported to be financial difficulties. 

Fever accounted for about 73 per cent, of the cases of sickness. Allo- 
pathic treatment was taken in about 64 per cent, of the cases. 

About 82 per cent, of the sampled families were living in independent 
buildings. The accommodation occupied by them generally consisted 
of one living room with a separate kitchen but without a separate bath 
room and store room. In a majority of the dwelling there was arrange- 
ment for tap water supply though mainly outside, the dwelling and latrines 


^Estimated liguro. 



cleaned maniiaYly and in conunon use witli otlieTs. Important places 
usually visited by tbe vroiking class families for tbeii essential needs and 
amenities, such as school, medical aid centre, shopping centre (grocery) 
and bus stop were in a majority of cases at a distance of less than one 
mile from theii divellings. 

A majority of the employee-members of the sampled families were 
in permanent employment in mines. About 84 per cent, of the employee- 
members had a length of service of 6 years or more in the same establish- 
ment. About 36 per cent, of the worker-members were working in 
different shifts by rotation and about 58 per cent, in day shifts. About 21 
per cent, of the employee-members were enjoying a daily rest-interval of 
more than half an hour. A majority (about 70 per cent. ) of the employee- 
members were being paid monthly. About 21 per cent, of the employee- 
members reported that they had not enjoyed paid earned leave. All t he 
employee-members were contributing to providend Fund account either 
under the Employees’ Provident Fund Scheme or under voluntary 
schemes introduced by the employers. 

Savings formed about 78 per cent, and assets about 22 per cent, of 
the total amount of savings and assets. The average amount of sjwings 
and assets per reporting family on the date of survey worked out to 
about Rs. 579 and Rs. 166 respectively. Roughly 7 i)er cent, of (lie 
families reported savings and assets of Rs. l,f>00 and above. 

About 77 per cent, of the families surveyed reported debt on the 
date of survey. The outstanding loans were mostly on family ac count 
and the more important purposes for taking loans were marriage and 
meeting current deficit. 
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Appendix I 

List of Centres covered under Family Living Surveys among Indus^ 
trial Workers during 1958-69 


A. Factory Centres 

1. Digboi 

27. AmritBar 

2. Jamshedpur 

28. Tamunanagar 

3. Monghyr-Jamalpur 

29. Jaipur 

4. Bombay 

30. Ajmer 

5. Ahmedabad 

31. Delhi 

6. Nagpur 

32. Srinagar 

7. Bhavnagar 

B. Minify Centres 

33. Jharia 

8. Sholapur 

34. Kodarma 

9. Bhopal 

35. Noamundi 

10. Indore 

36. Balaghat 

11. Gwalior 

37. Gudur 

12. Madras 

38. Barbil 

13. Madurai 

39. Baniganj 

14. Coimbatore 

40. Kolar Gold Field 

15. Guntur 

C. Plantation Centres 

16. Hyderabad 

41. Labac 

17. Sambalpur 

42. Rangaj>ara 

18. Kanpur 

43. Mariani 

19. Varanasi (Banaras) 

44. DoomDooma 

20. Saharanpur 

45. Coonoor 

21. Calcutta 

46. Darjeeling 

22. Howrah 

47. Jalpaiguri 

23. Asansol 

48. Chikmagalur 

24. Bangalore 

49. Ammathi 

26. Alleppey 

60. Mundakkayam 

26. Alwaye 
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Appendix II 


Average monthly expendiiure— ttem-vnse—per femily 


0 

Item 

Single-member famines 

A 

All member families 

X 

Kumber of 
reportiong 
families 

Average 
expendi- 
ture per 
family of 
all familes 
(Re.) 

Number of Average 
reporting expend i- 
families tuie per 
family of 
all families 
(Rfl.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(A) CONSUUPTIONBSLPIiNDiarDKEi 




VooD, Bbyeraobs, bto. 

CereaU and produda 

Bice 

4 

14-50 

179 

29-24 

Wheat . • • • 

.. 1 

0-67 

85 

1-96 

Wheat atta 

1 

1-30 

2 

007 

Bagi 

1 

0-3t 

146 

6-24 

Bagi atta 

• • • • 


3 

o-u 

Ohira, muri , khoi^ lawa 

s • • • 


6 

010 

Other rice products 

s • • • 


45 

0-96 

IfiEuda • • • • 

s s • s 


1 

0-01 

Suji, rawa 

s s s • 


1 

0-00 

Bread . . 

• • • • 


1 

0-10 

Grinding chargee, etc. 

s s • • 


85 

0-28 

Sub-total: cereale and products 

4 

16-84 

179 

39-10 

Pulaea and produda 

Arhar . • 

4 

1-77 

177 

3-28 

Gram «. 

e • • • 


32 

0-15 

Mbong .. 

• s • • 


6 

0-03 

Maeur «. 

• • • « 


5 

0-01 

Urd 

• • • • 


16 

0-07 

Pea 

• • • e 


7 

0-02 

Other pulses 



1 

0-01 

Pulse products 

. . 


2 

0-01 

Sub-total: pulses and products 

4 

1-77 

179 

3-58 

Oil aeeda, oila and fata 

Gingelly oil 

• • • • 

. . 

42 

0-62 

Groundnut oil 

4 

1-61 

137 

2-15 

Vanaspati 

• • • • 

. . 

6 

0-14 

ICargarine 

. . • • 

• . 

1 

0-03 

Oilseeds 

•• 

•• 

2 

0-02 

Sub-toM: oils seeds, oils and fats 

4 

1-57 

179 

2-86 
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Appendix IT— cowft/. 


1 


2 8 4 5 

- - - 


Meat, fish and eggs 


Goat meat 
Beef 

Mutton . . 

Pork 
Poultry 
Fret^ fieili 
Dry iish 
Eggs— hon 
Eggs — duck 

Sub-total: meat, and eggs 


Milk and products 

Milk-cow • • • • 

Curd . . • • 

Lassi •• •• •• 

Ghee — cow • • • • 

Gbee — bufEWo 

Butter . . • • * • 

Other milk and milk products 

Sub-total: milk and products 


Condiments and spices 

Salt . . • • • • 

Turmeric 

Chillies — ^greeu . . 

ChiUleB — dry 
Tamarind 
Onion . . 

Garlic . . 

Coriander 
Ginger .. 

Pepper .. 

Methi . • • • • • 

Safifron .. 

Mustard 

Jiru 

Mixed spices 

Other spices and condiments 
Sub-total: condiments and spices 


4 

5-99 

84 

2-43 

1 

0 35 

70 

1-79 



25 

0-84 


• « 

3 

0-02 


e 9 

7 

0-12 


• • 

38 

0-40 



54 

0-36 

• • 


12 

0-09 

• s 


7 

0-03 

4 

6-34 

170 

6-08 


1 

1-86 

102 

2-43 

• • 


5 

0-03 

• • 

• • 

2 

0-01 

m • 

• s 

12 

0-18 

• • 

a • 

I 

0-02 

m • 

• 9 

3 

0*02 

9 9 

9 9 

1 

0-00 

1 

1-86 

104 

2*69 


4 

0-16 

176 

0-28 

4 

0-12 

176 

0-26 


, , 

26 

0-06 

4 

0-63 

174 

1-85 

4 

0-26 

172 

0-56 

4 

0-34 

175 

0-66 

2 

0-07 

171 

0-37 

4 

0-22 

176 

0-78 


m 9 

10 

0-01 


• • 

78 

0-11 

1 

0-04 

41 

0-04 

• • 

, , 

1 

0-00 

4 

0-12 

166 

0-17 

4 

016 

175’ 

0-24 



14 

0-03 


-- 

2 

0.00 

4 

2-10 

179 

5-31 
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Vegetables arid products 
Potato .. 

Muli, turnip, radish 
Carrot, beet 
Arum .. 

Other root vogotables 
Brinjal .. 

Cauliflower 
Cabbage 
Ladies finger 
Tomato 

Cucumber , . 

Pumpkin • • 

Gourd •• .. •• 

Karela .. •« •• 

Bean •• •• •• 

Other non-leafy vegetables 
Amaranth, chalai 
Other leafy vegetables 
Pickles and preservatives . . 

Other vegetable products . . 

Sub-total: vegetables and products 

Fruits and products 
Banana, plantain 
Orange .. 

Mango .. 

Coconut 

Apple • • • • • • 

Other firuits 
Other fruit products 

Sub-total: fruits and products 


3 1*82 


4 0-49 


4 0 * 


157 

1-14 

44 

0-14 

8 

0-03 

15 

0-04 

2 

0-01 

168 

0-95 

3 

002 

20 

0-08 

91 

0-33 

153 

0-91 

1 

0-00 

3 

0-01 

1 

0-00 

6 

0-01 

122 

0-46 

13 

0-03 

77 

0-29 

8 

0-03 

3 

0-01 

2 

0-00 

178 

4-49 

50 

0-15 

13 

0-06 

1 

0-00 

177 

1-05 

3 

0-09 

13 

0-06 

2 

0-01 

177 

1-42 
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Appendix II conld. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Sugar ^ Turney^ etc. 

Sugar — crystal .. 

• . 

• • 

29 

0-23 

Sugar — dcshi 

• • 

. . 

15 

0-13 

Cvur •• •• •• •• 

4 

1-35 

158 

2-02 

Honey . . 

•• 

•• 

2 

0-01 

Sub-total: sugar, honey, etc. 

4 

1-35 

leo 

2-39 

Non-alcoholic beverages 

Tea leaf 

1 

013 

12 

0-09 

Coffee powder or seed 

2 

0-66 

152 

1-04 

Sub-total: non-alcoholic beverages . . 

3 

0-79 

156 

1-13 


Prepared medU, etc. 


Meals • . 



, a 

3 

0-64 

Snack saltish 


4 

3-79 

135 

1-61 

Snaek sweet 

• • 

e 

• • 

34 

0-43 

Hot drink tea 

• t 

4 

2-65 

145 

1-58 

Hot drink coffee . . 

• ■ 

• • 

• » 

22 

0-14 

Sub-total: prepared meals, etc. 


4 

6-44 

160 

4-40 

Pan, supari, etc. 






Pan leaf 


• • 

a a 

102 

0-39 

Pan finished 


. , 

a a 

2 

0-00 

Supari .. 

• • 

. . 

• a 

103 

0-51 

I^mo ■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ 

•• 

•• 

•• 

71 

0-02 

Sub-total: pan, supari, etc. 

, , 

• a 

a a 

106 

0-92 


Tobacco and product 


Bidi 

a a a • 

3 

2-90 

104 

1-54 

Cigarette 

. . 

1 

0-96 

32 

0-80 

Cigar, cheroot 

. . 

a a 

a a 

1 

002 

Chewing tobacco . . 

• • 


a a 

36 

0-17 

Leaf tobacco 



a a 

26 

0-13 

Snuff a . 


• ■ 

•• 

16 

0-08 

Sub-total: tobacco and products 

4 

3-86 

164 

2-74 
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Appfndix it — contd. 


1 


2 

3 

4 


AkohMc hcvemges 

Country liquor . . 

• • 

1 

0*85 

29 

0*89 

Refined liquor (brandy, whisky, etc.) 

• • 

•• 

1 

0*14 

Sub-total: alcoholic beverages 

• • 

1 

0-86 

30 

1*03 

Total: food, beverages, etc. 

• • 

4 

46- 08 

179 

78*14 

(») Food 


4 

41*37 

179 

73-46 

(if ) Tobacco, pan, supari and intoxicants 

• • 

4-71 

•• 

4-69 

Fuel aicd light 

Firewood and chips 

• A 

4 

2*92 

178 

6 91 

Coal and coke 

A • 

A • 


1 

0-04 

Saw dust 

• • 

A A 


3 

0*03 

Kerosene oil- - fuel 




3 

004 

Kerosene oil— lighting 

• • 

4 

0-47 

171 

0-86 

Klectiicity — lighting 

• • 

• • 


3 

0* 10 

Dung cake 

* • 

• . 


5 

0*02 

(/harcoal 




1 

0-(K» 

Klectric bulb 

A A 



2 

0*07 

Candle . . 

A A 

A A 


12 

0*02 

Match box . . « « 

A • 

4 

0-50 

170 

0-59 

Total: fuel and light • • 

• • 

4 

3 89 

178 

7-67 

Housiwo 

Bent for houning^ et\ 

Residential house-rent 

A A 

3 

4-84 

160 

4 10 

House rent — owned/fiee . . 

A A 

1 

0*17 

18 

111 

Sub-total: rent for housing, etc. 

A A 

4 

5 01 

178 

6-21 

Bouse repairs and upktep 

White washing . . 

A A 

A A 

A A 

2 

0*02 

Othera .. 

A A 

A A 

A 

1 

0-02 

Sub-total: house repairs and upkeep 

•• 

•• 

3 

0 U4 

Jtumiiurf y etr. 

Bed-stead, rot 



A A 

1 

0*12 

Mat, mattress, durric 



A A 

16 

0*21 

• Chair . , 

A A 

A A 


1 

O-Ol 

Others .. 

A A 

A A 

•• 

1 

0 00 

Sub-total; furniture, etc. 

• • 

• A 

• • 

17 

0 34 
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Appendix II— ctmul . 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

JJotischohl appliances 

Box, trunk 

• • 




2 

0 06 

V t€M isil — earthenware 

• • 



• m 

61 

0-20 

Utensil — aluiuiidum 





6 

0 17 

Utensil — copper . . 



• • 

• ■ 

2 

0 25 

Utensil — brass 



• • 

• • 

4 

0 26 

( (lass ware 



• • 


4 

0 02 

Bucket . . 





1 

0 02 

Broom . . 





76 

0 10 

Lock 


• • 



4 

0 01 

Bope, string 

• • 

• • 



1 

0 01 

( Jutlery . . 

• • 

• # 



1 

000 

lantern, lamp 

• • 




2 

001 

Household tools . . 



• • 

a • 

1 

0 00 

Oth<*r household appliances 


• • 

• • 

1 

000 

Kopair and maintcuanco of household 
apxdiaiioes 

• • 

• • 

4 

006 

Sub-total: household appliances 

• • 

• • 


92 

1*16 


Household services 


Domestic servant, ayah 
Cook 

8S weeper 

Others . . 

k 

• • 

• • 

•• 

• •• 

• • 

• • 

1 

1 

1 

1 

002 

005 

000 

002 

1 

Bub-total: household services 

• • 

• 

•- 

4 

0 f9 

Total: housing 

•• 

4 

601 

178 

6*84 

CLOTHT170, BSDDINO, STO. 





• 

Beady made clothing 

Dhoti . . 


» • 

• • 

• • 

7 

0*69 

Half pants . . ' 


• • 

• a 

• 9 

1 

000 

Bhirt', kaiiiiz, kiirta 



• • 


1 

0 05 

Coat, ovcrctiat 

• • 


• • 

• • 

!• 

018 

Ganji, banian 

Biiri 

• • 


« ■ 

• • 

7 

009 

• 9 

• • 

• a 

9 9 

24 

3-69 

( h.r.ddar, angabastram 

• 

• • 

• • 

• 9 

1 

001 

*lowel . . . . 




9 9 

19 

0 20 

Handkerchief • . 


• 9 



1 

0 00 

Longclolh 


• • 

• • 


2 

0 10 

iiub-lotal; ready made clothing 

• • 

• • 

• • 

36 

4 91 
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ApfENnix IT- cdVit^. 


1 



2 

3 

4 

5 

^•readyfnade ckAhing 
Dhoti . . 

• • 

• • 

• • 


4 

0 09 

Lungi . . 

• • 

a • 

a a 

a a 

2 

0 05 

Trouaers 

• • 

• • 

a a 

a a 

7 

0 28 

Half-pants 

• • 

• • 

a a 

a a 

7 

0 09 

Waist coat, jacket, jawahar coat • • 

a a 

a a 

1 

003 

Bush shirt 

• • 


a a 

a a 

3 

004 

tShirt, kaniiz, kurta 

• • 


a a 

a a 

25 

1-43 

Son 

• m 


a a 

a a 

0 

0-45 

Blouse, choli 

• a 


a a 

a a 

19 

0 46 

Chemise 

• • 


a a 

a a 

1 

004 

Bodice, brassiers 

• • 


a a 

a a 

1 

0 01 

Frocks , . 

• • 


a a 

a a 

15 

0 63 

Under garments (undera*ear, 
etc.) • • • • • • 

langot. 

a a 

a a 

3 

0 05 

Towel . . 



a a 

a a 

1 

0 01 

Handkerchief 



a a 

a a 

1 

0 00 

Sweater, pull over 



a a 

a a 

2 

0 07 

Wool . . 



a a 

a • 

2 

0*26 

Limgeloth 



a a 

a a 

12 

0-57 

Muliniil 



a a 

a a 

o 

0()2 

Other shirting and coating 


• • 

• • 

15 

0 S2 

Other cloth 

•• 


•• 

• • 

12 

O'. 34 

Sub-total: non-readymade clothing . . 

. . 

• • 

54 

5 09 


Headwear 

Turban.. .. .. .. .. .. 1 0(»0 

Cap .. .. .. .. .. .. 1 (»Ol 

Othera .. .. .. .. .. .. 8 O-Ol 

bub- total : hoadwear .. .. .. JO 0-UJ 


Bedding 

Bed sheet .. .. .. .. .. ]2 0-28 

Blanket, rug . . . . . . . . . . 7 0 35 

Others .. .. .. .. 1 0 (>!» 

Sub-total: bedding .. .. .. .. 16 0-70 
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Awendix II — eonuh 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

IwtMVtfr 






Shoes .. .. 




0 

0*40 

Sunclals 

• • 



7 

0 25 

Ohappals 

• • 



6 

0*11 

Slippers 




4 

009 

•Socks 



•• 

2 

0*01 

Sub-total: footwear 

« • 

•• 

•• 

24 

0-86 

Mi^triUaneous 






Laundry 

• • 

1 

0*99 

6 

0*13 

'Washerniari 

a * 

1 

0 35 

21 

0*21 

Washing soap 


3 

0-67 

178 

1*90 

'J'liiloriiig, mending, claming 


• • 


35 

0-84 

Others . . 




2 

0*00 

Kepair and maintenance of footwear 

•• 

•• 

8 

008 

Sub-total: miHcellaneous . , 

• • 

4 

1*91 

179 

3*16 

Total: clothing, bedding, etc. 

• • 

4 

1-91 

179 

IS- 04 


MiSCE LT JIKEOU8 

Medical care 


Doctor’s fee 



1 

003 

Mt'ilieine 



30 

113 

<)th*-i-8 .. 

•• 

•• 

3 

005 

Sub-total: medical care 

•• 


32 

1 21 

Personal care 





Hair oil, pomade, hair cream 

4 

0-54 

178 

1-28 

Barlier . . 

3 

0-79 

174 

1-44 

Snow', fac«^ cream, w'ax, etc. 

. . 


S 

0-06 

Tiolet soap 

4 

0-59 

157 

0-03 

Soap-nut 



118 

0*21 

( \ .mb, hairbrush 



32 

0 03 

M rror . . 



5 

0 03 

Fai e |)owder 



17 

0 13 

T’ooth paste 



3 

0 02 

'footh powder 



11 

0 02 

Tooth brush 



1 

0 00 

Dlaile . . 



39 ' 

0 06 

Kazor . . 



1 

0 00 

Others .. 



1 

0 00 

Sub-total: personal care . . 

4 

1*92 

179 

3 90 


109 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Education and reading 

School and co11e;;e fees • . • • 

• • 


53 

0 73 

Books — school ... 



16 

0 41 

Books— -gjt^neral .. 

• • 


8 

0 03 

Stationery — all kinds 



2 

000 

Private tuition . . 



1 

0 04 

Newspaper 



6 

0 05 

Periodical and jouroal 



4 

0 04 

Library charges . . 



1 

0*00 

Others^ .. 



7 

005 

Sub-total: education and reading . . 

•• 

•• 

71 

1 35 

Beermtiont eU* 

Cinema . . . . . • , • 

2 

0-91 

110 

116 

Toy 

• • 


2 

001 

Pot animal and bird purohaae, ete. . • 

• a 


2 

002 

Photographic exi>enaoi 

• • 

• • 

1 

002 

Radio . . 

• m 

• • 

1 

012 

Club fees and other club oxpenaea . • 

• • 

• • 

23 

006 

Others . . 

• • 

• • 

1 

0*01 

Sub-total : recreation, etc. 

2 

0*91 

113 

1*39 

Transport^ etc. 

Kail 



41 

1-55 

Bus 

• 


28 

0 26 

Tram 



1 

001 

Rickshaw 



1 

001 

Bullock cart 



1 

000 

Horse* <*ab 



2 

001 

Bi(*yclc hire . . ... 



1 

0 01 

I'Jxnrtiiditure on telephone 



1 

001 

I*o8tuge (including telegram and money 
order) 

1 

010 

42 

016 

Sub-total: transport, etc. 

1 

0 10 

84 

202 

Stiharnption, r/r. 





Trad** union 

3 

0 2^1 

140 

0-30 

R«'l]giniis (including priests) 

1 

0 04 

43 

0-29 

Ciifi iiiid charity ... 

2 

0 OS 

7.8 

2 56 

Ceremonials not elsewhere covered . . 


•• 

1 

001 

Sub total: subscription, etc. 

4 

0 33 

l(i0 

3*16 


no 


Appexdix ll—conld. 


1 


2 

3 

4 

6 

Personal effects and ciker miscellaneous 
expenses 

Ornament — glass • • • • 

• • 

• • 

9 

Oil 

Fouttainpen •• •• 

• • 

• • 

a a 

9 

0-10 

Umbrella • • • • 

• • 

• • 

a a 

5 

017 

Hand sticks 

• • 

• • 

a a 

2 

000 

Repair and mairdeiiance . . 

• 0 

• • 

a a 

1 

002 

Pocket expenscp not elsewhere covered 

• • 

a a 

25 

1 31 

Other miscellaneous expenses 

• • 

• • 

a a 

13 

0 25 

Sub -total: personal effects, etc. 

• a 

• • 


47 

1-96 

Total: miscellaneous • • 

• • 

• • 

3*26 

• s 

14-99 

Total : CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 

• • 

60-15 

■ a 

123-28 


(B) NON-OONSUMPTION EXPENDITURE 


Tcuees 


Income tax • # 

a • 

• • 

• • 

0 0 


1 

0.02 

Municipal tax a a 

a a 

a a 

• m 

m 9 


1 

0 00 

Sub-total: taxes . # 

a a 

a a 

9 9 

9 9 


2 

002 


Intereatp litigation^ etc^ 


Interest paid on loan • • 

a a 

1 

3-08 

115 

7-89 

Expenditure on litigation * a 

• • 

a a 

0 0 

1 

003 

Remittances . . a a 

a a 

1 

4-33 

12 

1 32 

Sub-total: interest, litigation, etc. 

• • 

2 

7-41 

120 

9 24 

Savings and investments 






Ornaments — ^gold • • 

a a 

a a 

• • 

1 

0-17 

Ornaments — silver . • 

0 0 

a a 

• • 

1 

0-09 

Live-stock . . a a 

0 0 

a a 

• • 

1 

0 12 

Land and building 

0 0 

a a 

• • 

4 

1-43 

Provident fund contribution 

0 0 

4 

3-94 

178 

4-61 

Loan advanced . . 

0 0 

• • 

• 0 

1 

0*92 

Shares and securities 

9 9 

0 0 

9 9 

5 

0-72 

Others . • 

9 9 

• • 

• • 

61 

6-56 

Sub-total: savings and investments 

4 

3-94 

178 

13 62 





Ill 
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i 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Debts repaid 

l>ebtB repaid 

1 

8'»5 

101 

23-72 

Sub-total: debts rex^aid 

1 

8-95 

101 

23-72 

Total: NOxV-CONSUMmON EXPENDI- 
TUKE 


2()-30 


46-60 



SUMMARY 





(a) Consumption expenditure 






Food 

• • 

4 

41-37 

179 

73-45 

Tobacco, pan, supari and intoxicants 

• • 

4-71 

• • 

4-69 

Fuel and light • • 

• • 

4 

3-89 

178 

7-67 

Housing 

• • 

4 

5 01 

178 

6-84 

Clothing, bedding, eto. • • 

• • 

4 

1-91 

179 

16-64 

Miscellaiioous • • • • 

• • 

• • 

3-26 

•• 

14-99 

Total 

• • 

• • 

60-16 

•• 

123-28 

(() Non-consumption expenditure 






Taxes, interest and litigation 

• • 

• • 

3-08 


7-94 

Bcmittanccs to dependants 

• • 

• • 

4-33 

• • 

1 32 

Savings and investments • • 

• • 

4 

8-04 

178 

13 62 

Debts repaid • • 

• • 

1 

8-05 

101 

23-72 

Total 

• • 

• • 

20-30 

• s 

46-60 
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